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The Stenographer 
By Elbert Hubbard 


[This article is reprinted from “The Fra” by special permission of Elbert Hubbard. When- 
ever Elbert Hubbard sets out to write on any subject, we get something worth while—a new and 
sane viewpoint, good common sense, written in a style that is all his own. And Elbert Hubbard 
has the faculty of “getting it over.” Moreover, he is a business man; what he says is not mere 
“theory.” There is good thought-food in the article for every stenographer and every potential 
stenographer, and it gives us great pleasure to be able to present it to our readers.—The Editor.] 


F I were twenty, with an ambition to The undertaker’s auto is scrunching on 
succeed in a business way, I would the gravel. 

study stenography. Life is fluid, Life is motion. 

Also, if I To achieve, 


and be satisfied, 
is to die. 
Stenography 
puts you in a 
position where 
the lightnings 
of promotion 
may strike you. 
It means oppor- 
tunity. 
“One-half the 
battle,” says 
Thomas Brack- 
ett Reed, “is to 
get the speak- 


, ” 
ers eye. 


were a stenog- 
rapher, I would 
learn to spell, 
paragraph and 
punctuate. 

Besides, I'd 
put a little fur- 
niture in my 
attic. 

Stenography 
is a good pro- 
fession in_ it- 
self, but as a 
stepping - stone 
to success it 
beats the “tay 
dansant” to a 
standstill. 

You are un- 
derstudy to an 
able man — 
sometimes a 


The Demand for 
Stenographers 

A stenog- 
rapher stands 
at the pivotal 
point, and can- 
not be over- 
looked. 

There is to- 
day a demand 
for able stenog- 
anybody stand raphers, such as 
still? there has never 

The man who Evert Husparp been before, 
is satisfied with and the wages 
a job is potbound, suffering from ankylosis they command are considerably more than 
or moral arteriosclerosis, and is not really are paid to the clerk at the buttor-counter. 
in the game. Women can take dictation just as well as 


great man—and 
if you do not 
get along it is 
because your 
cabeza is punk. 


Why should 
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men, but some big business men seem to 
think that a woman’s services in business 
are of a transient order. 

She accepts a job until she can get mar- 
ried, and often is more interested in the one 
step than she is in doing her work. 

That women are just as faithful and 
honest as men, there is no doubt, but that 
many women look upon business as a 
scheme for bridging a rather monotonous 
gap in their lives is also a fact. 

A man who is a stenographer and satis- 
fied with his job is not much of a stenog- 
rapher. 

A woman, however, who is a stenog- 
rapher, and satisfied, may be a very ef- 
ficient helper. 

It is good to note the fact that many a 
young woman does not throw up her job in 
the office when she negotiates matrimony. 

The biggest and best man at Number 
Twenty-six Broadway has a woman secre- 
tary, who began office-work as a stenog- 
rapher. 

This woman is quiet and modest. She 
uses her sky-piece. She is eyes, ears, 
hands, feet, and gray cortex for her em- 
ployer’s interests. And her pay is so much 
that she takes a lively personal interest in 
the Federal Income Tax. 

Stenography puts you in a_ position 
where, when the Limited comes along, you 
just jump aboard and travel to Success- 
town. 

You may be ever so able, but unless you 
are in a position where you can prove your 
ability, in the shuffle Fate may overlook 
you. 


Modern Instances 
This is a day of Big Business and big 


organizations. 

Big men to-day require good helpers. 
There is a pressure upon their time and at- 
tention. If the stenographer is the right 
stuff, he fits in, and does the thing at a 
time when the average clerk is safely 
snoozing or enjoying himself at the concert 
or the movies. 

The stenographer who can make himself 
eyes and ears for an able man is in a pretty 
fair position to take the old man’s job. 
In fact, he already has it. 

The number of big business men who 
began their business career as stenogra- 
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phers is clear beyond and out of all pro- 
portion to any other positions. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the 
biggest bank in America, was stenographer 
and secretary to Lyman Gage, a business 
man who became United States Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

And Lyman Gage, himself, was a Bryant 
and Stratton product. 

George B. Cortelyou was a stenographer, 
and got most of his school education in a 
business college. 

Three men in President Wilson’s cabinet 
were stenographers—never mind who! 

A few days ago, I met E. D. Levy, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Frisco Railroad Sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Levy began work in a railroad office 
as stenographer and made himself so use- 
ful that he was gravitated by divine right 
into the position of the man that he origi- 
nally worked for. 

Dozens of such instances can be stated. 


Filling the Requirements 


A stenographer should be on good terms 
with the dictionary, and know how to ma 
nipulate the encyclopedia. 

Stenography is the tool whereby you 
can write three or four times as much as 
you otherwise could. 

The stenographer should write it down, 
and look it up. 


The stenographer should study his own 


weak points. Many a stenographer, I no- 
tice, gets things by ear and lets it go at 
that. 

He writes by sound. 
enough. 

If your intelligence does not co-operate 
with your organs of hearing, there is a 
hiatus between the pot-hooks and your 
pay-envelope. 

To write things down as they “listen,” 
without an understanding of what is meant, 
will never lead to promotion. 

The more a stenographer knows, the 
more valuable he is. 

The practice of stenography is a college 
education. 

Stenographers to-day start in, say, at 
fifteen dollars a week. 

If they cannot spell and merely write 
by “souse,” putting things down as they 
sound, taking chances on being intelligible, 


But this is not 
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they are cut down to twelve dollars and 
perhaps ten, and then they go back to the 
dray or the box-factory. 

When a stenographer is raised from fif- 
teen to twenty dollars a week, it is on ac- 
count of one thing—and nothing else—and 
that is, that when an inclosure is men- 
tioned, the stenographer sees that the in- 
closure goes in the letter. 

To write out letters and lay them on the 
Old Man’s desk is constructive or tech- 
nical stenography, but there is no promo- 
tion for the man or woman who is satisfied 
when this is done. 

After letters are written, they must be 
signed, stamped, mailed, sent to the post- 
office, and it is the work of the stenog- 
rapher to see that all these things are done. 


The Pathway to Success 


A stenographer should be, not only a ste- 
nographer, but also an executive. And the 
more a stenographer knows of history, ge- 
ography, science and current events, the 
better. He will find chances to use every- 
thing he knows. 

I notice nowadays that there are a great 
many young men who have taken courses in 
salesmanship, advertising, or business or- 
ganization, who expect to start in and 
achieve quick success, leaping to heights 
that were made to climb. 

“Are you a Theosophist?” asked a lady 
of a certain gentleman. And he replied, 
“No, but I have the lingo.” 

The lingo of business is not enough. 

To speak glibly of the overhead, fixed 
charges, dividends, payrolls, maximum re- 
turns, sales organization, does not prove 
that you can do business. You have to be 
willing to do plain, everyday, humdrum, 
menial tasks, and the stenographer who is 
not willing to be a servant, and a good one, 
will always remain a poor stenographer. 

He who renders a great service will get a 
great return. 

In the Bohemian Club, in San Francisco, 
a member who fails to do a thing when he 
is invited once, is never asked again. And 
it is a good deal the same in stenography. 

Business to-day is an exacting taskmas- 
ter. 

The business world is seeking men and 
women who can carry its burdens, and the 
limit of pay that these people receive is 
not yet fixed. 
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Business men who make one hundred 
thousand a year are not hard to find, but 
the climb is long and slow. It requires 


health, good habits, good nature and a con- 


stant vigilance and a hunger to serve. The 
price of success is work. 
Quickness, alertness, accuracy, good 


cheer, these are the things! 

And I believe there are better and bigger 
opportunities in business to-day than the 
world has ever before offered. 

I also believe that stenography offers a 
quicker, surer, safer, and saner pathway 
to success than any other field of commer- 
cial endeavor. 


oOo 
One Tick at a Time 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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First Annual Convention Eastern Gregg Shorthand Association 
Hotel McAlpin, New York, Nov. 27-28, 1914 


Officers for 1915 
President: John E. Gill, Rider-Moore & Stewart School, Trenton, N. J. 


First Vice-President: 


Florence A.Sparks, Yonkers High School, Yonkers, New York. 


Second Vice-President: Geo. H. Zimpfer, R. I. Commercial School, Providence, Rhode 


Island. 


Secretary-Treasurer: 


Walter E. Ingersoll, 1123 Broadway, New York City. 


Executive Committee: Freeman P. Taylor, Chairman, The Taylor School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; William A. Barber, New York University School of Commerce, New 
York; G. P. Eckels, Brushton High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lillian R. Holbrook, 
New Haven High School, New Haven, Conn.; B. C. Meeker, Meeker’s Business 


Institute, Elmira, N. Y. 


By Walter E. Ingersoll 


HE first annual convention of the 
T Eastern Gregg Shorthand Associa- 

tion has come and gone, but it will 
not be soon forgotten—its beneficial influ- 
ence upon the work of Gregg teachers and 
writers will be permanent. 

It was a successful meeting because 
more than one feature 
was carried out which 
you and I had long 
hoped to see at a teach- 
ers’ convention. 

Every Gregg teacher, 
writer, school principal 
and manager took some- 
thing away from that 
meeting—new ideas, an 
enlarged outlook, fresh 
viewpoints on old prob- 
lems and a _ new-born 
enthusiasm for Gregg 
Shorthand and its allied 
subjects. All these are 
elements that count in 
our salvation from dead- 
ly rut and routine. 

It was a keenly help- 
ful meeting — not one 
but all voluntarily said 
it was. The spirit of 
the McAlpin was the spirit of our meet- 
ing—“There is one hard and fast rule of 
the McAlpin,” ran the motto. “Every cus- 
tomer must go away satisfied at any cost.” 
The hostelry gave us comfort, the meetings 
gave us ideas. 

All useful and permanent movements 
have their origin in meetings where free 





E. H. Normaw 
President, 1914 


discussion is encouraged. How difficult it 
is to start anything without calling people 
together around a common table and talk- 
ing things over! That is why annual con- 
ventions are worth all the time, thought 
and trouble they require. They start 
things, and we believe the meeting of the 
Eastern Gregg Short- 
hand Association start- 
ed things that will bear 
abundant fruit in the 
years to come. 

‘*The Greggites Are 

Here”’ 

Walking to the hotel, 
we passed a billboard 
which read, ‘‘Hoot mon! 
The Scotmints are 
here !”’ Some one shouted, 
“Nix! Hoot mon! The 
Greggites are here!” 

And at the McAlpin 
the evidence was irre- 
sistible that they were 
“here” —the McAlpin, 
with its hundreds of 
rooms and miles of lux- 
urious halls, had sud- 
denly become Gregg- 
ized. 

We were numerous enough, and had that 
air of a purposeful mission to have at- 
tracted the attention of the McAlpin’s 
guests, of whom there were many passing 
our headquarters. I recall two ladies who 
stopped to look in at the door of the con- 
vention hall and who asked what the gath- 
ering was. They tarried a moment and I 
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overheard one say to the other, “Aren't 
they an enthusiastic and intelligent lot of 
people?” 

Well, I should say so! When to-day 
shorthand is taught in the universities and 
is written by scores of distinguished per- 
sons, including the President of the United 
States, why shouldn’t we be intelligent and 
enthusiastic about our profession? 

All the same, she expressed one of many 
similar compliments paid us, and this is 
the most tactful manner in which I can 
introduce the statement that for looks, in- 
telligence and progressiveness we had a 
personnel that it would make any national 
or international body hustle to equal. I 
am sure this impression 
will be countersigned by 
every one in attendance 
at that convention. 


The Convention in 
Tabloid 


The editor of the 
Gregg Writer has in- 
structed me to be brief. 
So you will have to read 
between the lines, for I 
am going to put this ac- 


count in tabloid form. 
There is one consola- 
tion: The Association 


now has in press an in- 
teresting and entertain- 
ing report of the meet- 
ing, a copy of which 
will soon be sent free 
to each member. If you are not a mem- 
ber, I am sorry for you. 


The Credit For It All 

Let me simplify the whole matter by 
saying this: The pillars—would it were 
proper to say Caryatides!—of this con- 
vention were these men: First and fore- 
most, that quiet but potential and amiable 
southern gentleman, President E. H. Nor- 
man, who knows the secret of how to direct 
and inspire, and then to praise when the 
thing is done; Mr. Guy S. Fry, Mr. 
Charles M. Miller and Mr. William A. 
Barber, composing the Executive Commit- 
tee, whose daring, determination and fore- 
sight did so much to shape the course of 
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things. There was the Secretary, too—but 
then he simply did his little part as well 
as he could, and helped the others make 
the goals. 


An Ideal Program 


The excellent work of the officers just 
named was strikingly seen in the program. 
The papers presented were well co-ordi- 
nated, they were timely, they answered 
questions, settled doubts—they revealed 
much investigation and preparation on the 
part of the authors. 

We were glad that Miss Lillian R. Hol- 
brook came down from New Haven to tell 
us how they conducted the Gregg classes 
in the New Haven High 
School, and to explain 
how the work in the of- 
fices of the trade school 
done by the stu- 
dents from the office 
training department. 


We could not have 
done without Mr. W. E. 
Churchman, of Easton, 
Pa., who left the bed- 
side of a sick child to 
tell us how “My Daily 
Program” was carried 
out in the private com- 
mercial school. We ap- 
preciated Mr. Church- 
man’s sacrifice, as well 
as his able paper. 

And there is Mr. G. 
P. Eckels, of the Brush- 
ton High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
sent home some good shots on the com- 
mercial course of study in the high 
schools. You will find his vigorous ob- 
servations in the report of the Association. 
They are mightily worth reading, too. 


And who does not feel grateful to Mr. 
William A. Barber, of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, who certainly 
held our attention when he outlined in 
clear, forceful diction “The Present Tend- 
encies in Shorthand Teaching”? 

And there is Mr. George H. Zimpfer, 
winner of the Gregg Teachers’ Gold Medal 
in 1911, who journeyed down from Provi- 
dence to tell the contestants “how” to do 
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it—his discourse made everybody feel at 
home that night. 

We shall not forget Mrs. A. J. Gleason, 
who came over from the Drake School in 
Jersey City, to enlighten us on “The Or- 
ganization of a Large Shorthand Depart- 
ment.” 

And who could have handled any better 
the paper on “Shorthand 
as a General Educational 
Factor” than Miss Flor- 
ence A. Sparks, of the 
Yonkers High School? 
She began by citing the 
of that distin- 
guished authoress, Mrs. 
T. P. O'Connor, on short- 


opinion 
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Winner, Gold Medal hand for the laity, and 


from that point to the 
very end we listened and learned. 

There, too, was Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle, 
who needs no introduction in any part of 
the world where typewriters are used, who 
went right to the meat of “Efficiency in 
Touch Typewriting.” 

And of course we are deeply grateful to 
Mr. B. C. Meeker, who made considerable 
sacrifice to come down from Elmira to 
tell us how he got results in office training. 


The Meeker methods are likely to be 
copied ! 
And what would the convention have 


done without a straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk from a business man who employs 
many stenographers annually, and who 
could have filled the bill more admirably 
than Mr. R. B. Horton, of the National 
City Bank, New York City? Mr. Horton’s 
address was so practical, 
authoritative and helpful 
that I hope it will soon 
be published in the Gregg 
Writer. 

But the really unique 
figure on the program I 
have purposely left until 
last, for if I had put him 
where he rightfully be- 
longs, I would have had 
to remove his name summarily. The soul 
of that convention was the very modest 
author of Gregg Shorthand, Mr. John Rob- 
ert Gregg. Indeed, it was he who first 
suggested the organization of the Associa- 
tion less than a year ago. Mr. Gregg in- 
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Winner, Silver-Medal 
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variably prefers to be an auditor at con- 
ventions, but the officers used the iron hand 
in this instance, and as a result we enjoyed 
two inspiring addresses from Mr. Gregg. 
Furthermore, we have engaged Mr. Gregg 
for every program of the Eastern Gregg 
Shorthand Association for 99 years! 

How I would like to go right on in this 
appreciative fashion, but I must be brief. 
A few paragraphs more and my allotted 
space will have been more than exhausted. 

Other Features 

The President's annual address by Mr. 
E. H. Norman, of Baltimore, Md., the 
first president of the As- 
sociation, was a veritable 
state paper, full of enthu- 
siasm, appreciation and 
prophecy, and those who 
will receive the Associa- 
tion report will have a 
treat in store for them. 
In the same connection I py jycis Donsox 
must mention the eloquent Winner. Bronze Medal 
addresses of Mr. Charles 
M. Miller and Mr. John E. Gill, two other 
Gregg Immortals. 

Teachers were present from nine states 
and from Staten Island and the District 
of Columbia. 

The representation of educational insti- 
tutions was complete: The private com- 
mercial school, the high school, the pa- 
rochial school and the university all had 
worthy representatives at the meeting. 





Teachers’ Medal Contest 


One of the most interesting and profit- 
able features of the convention was the 
sixth Gregg Teachers’ Medal Contest, held 
on Friday evening in the Miller School. 
Nine teachers demonstrat- 
ed their methods of pre- 
senting the various les- 
sons in Gregg Shorthand 
to a most enthusiastic and 
appreciative audience that 
filled the room. A com- 
mittee of seven judges, 
headed by Mr. W. H. 
Howard, for many years 
a prominent teacher and 
writer of Gregg Shorthand, awarded the 
medals as follows: Gold Medal. Miss 





Grorce H. Zimrrer 
#d Vice-President 
1914-1915 
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Emily L. Austin, East Orange High 
School, East Orange, N. J.; Silver Medal, 
Miss Sally Parker, Massey Business Col- 
lege, Richmond, Va., and Bronze Medal, 
Mr. Francis Dobson, Wilkes-Barre High 
School, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. It is interesting 
to note that Miss Austin was the first 
teacher in a high school 
to win the Gold Medal. 
I regret that I cannot say 
more here about the teach- 
ers’ contest. 


Managers’ Round Table 





Water E. Incersoii 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
1914-1915 


Something new at a 
Gregg convention was the 
managers’ round table, 
the success of which may be judged from 
the remark of a schoolman present: “I'd 
come thousands of miles just to attend an- 
other conference like that.” The meeting 
was held in one of the council rooms of the 
McAlpin Friday evening. Unfortunately 
it was necessary to have the teachers’ con- 
test at the same time. The 
important thing about the 
managers’ round table, 
since brevity is needful, 
was that here schoolmen 
discussed the problems 
peculiar to the conduct of 
a commercial school with 
Cuaries M. MILLER singular candor and en- 

thusiasm. One man said 
he liked it because there wasn’t any poli- 
tics in it. The managers did not disperse 
until nearly eleven o'clock. 





Shorthand Demonstrations 


Perhaps the sessions of the Convention 
were so interesting because President Nor- 
man constantly displayed his genius as a 
presiding‘ officer by interspersing the pro- 
ceedings with features that had both in- 
struction and entertainment in them. 
Among these may be mentioned the short- 
hand demonstrations by Mr. Walter S. 
Hammell, of Trenton, N. J., a graduate of 
the Rider-Moore and Stewart School, and 
at present reporter for the State Tax 
Board of New Jersey, and Miss Salome L. 
Tarr, whose brilliant work for President 
Wilson several years ago has made her in- 


ternationally known as a shorthand writer. 
It was Mr. Hammell’s first appearance 
before a large assembly in the role of a 
shorthand writer. In spite of this his 
records on testimony exceeded two hun- 
dred words a minute and on jury charge 
reached nearly two hun- 
dred, and he read back his 
notes rapidly and with 
only slight errors. 
Miss Tarr took her dic- 
tation on the blackboard, 
while Mr. Hammell, not 
being accustomed to hb. 
blackboard work, pre- Guy S. Fry 
ferred to use a notebook. 
Miss Tarr was, as usual, quite at home at 
the board, and picked the words from Mr. 
SoRelle’s lips with a facility that won her 
the admiration of the teachers and writers 
present. 


Charter Roll Over Three Hundred 


There can be no finer comment on the 
interest and enthusiasm of the teachers 
and writers of Gregg Shorthand in the 
East than the fact that the charter mem- 
bership of the Association is more than 
three hundred. This is significant when 
it is recalled that the Association was 
formed at Atlantic City last April, and its 
work of co-operation and assistance has 
scarcely yet begun. Being affiliated with 
the Gregg Shorthand Federation, whose 
constitution is a model of its kind, the 
Eastern Gregg Shorthand Association is 
assured a long and prosperous career. 
Much constructive work is contemplated 
for the coming year. 

I cannot close this report without a ref- 
erence to the fine spirit of cordiality which 
marked the convention throughout. There 
was a lot of handshaking, behind which 
was a warmth of feeling that one always 
sees at a meeting of Gregg teachers. I 
believe that there was just a little more 
than the mere professional exchange of 
courtesies. There was the beautiful spirit 
of fraternity which promises more than 
the ordinary harvest of good things. 

[Editor’s Note: We regret that the photo- 
graphs of all the speakers at the convention 
were not received in time to be included in this 
report. Mr. Ingersoll informs us that the photo- 
graphs will appear in the annual report to be 
published by the Association at an early date.] 
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Gregg Shorthand Given Recognition in the Two Largest 
Universities in the United States 


REGG SHORTHAND is now 
(. taught in Columbia University, New 
York City, and in the University 
of California, Berkeley, California—the 
one the largest university in the country, 
numbering among its fifteen thousand stu- 
dents representatives of every state in the 
union, as well as many 
foreign countries, and 
the other the second 
largest university in the 
country and the keynote 
to progressive education 
on the western coast. 
Columbia University 
has long been recog- 
nized as a leader in the 
educational thought of 





; si the country and as 
Freperick R. Beyvorat . ¢ 

sounding the keynote 

to the educational tendencies of the 


eastern states. The opportunity to se- 
cure instruction in Gregg Shorthand in Co- 
lumbia University will mean much to the 
eastern teachers, and especially to the 
teachers of New York City and vicinity. 
The classes, which will be begun in the 
early part of February, 1915, will be con- 
ducted by Mr. Frederick R. Beygrau. 
Mr. Gregg has also been made a member 
of the faculty, and will conduct two classes 
on Saturday, beginning February 3. 

Mr. Beygrau, the supervisor of stenog- 
raphy in Columbia University, is a short- 
hand writer and teacher of wide and suc- 
cessful experience. His shorthand work 
has been varied both in kind and in local- 
ity. Born in London, educated in England 
and in Germany, a correspondent in Ger- 
many, a stenographer in Germany, an of- 
ficial court reporter in Canada, and a short- 
hand teacher in New York City—few men 
can bring to the class room a fund of ex- 
perience so diversified as can Mr. Bey- 
grau. 

From the second largest university in 
the country, the University of California, 
comes the equally gratifying news of the 
recognition of Gregg Shorthand on the 
western coast. For over a year Gregg 


Shorthand has been taught in the Univer- 
sity of California as a part of the exten- 
sion work, and special teachers’ courses 
have been offered during the summer 
months. Mr. J. Evan Armstrong has had 
charge of the work and his success has 
been so marked and the demand so great 
that action has recently been taken which 
makes Gregg Shorthand and Rational 
Typewriting electives in the regular course 
with credit towards a university degree. 
Mr. Armstrong becomes a member of the 
university faculty as head of the depart- 
ment of stenography. This is the first 
time that shorthand has ever been given 
credit towards a university degree and 
we believe Mr. Armstrong is the first short- 
hand teacher to he thus honored. 

Mr. J. Evan Armstrong is a graduate of 
the Central State Normal School, Okla- 
homa, and has had successful teaching ex- 
perience in business college work in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, and has done col- 
lege teaching in Kalamazoo College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, and in the Academy of 
Idaho, Pocatello, Idaho. 

The summer school of the University of 
California has been remarkably popular 
from its inception and has been largely at- 
tended by teachers and 
special students from 
many states in the union. 
The Board of Lecturers 
includes professors of 
the faculties of eastern 
and European universi- 
ties, and it was in this 
school that Mr. Arm- 
strong demonstrated so 
forcibly his exceptional 
ability as a teacher and 
organizer. The classes 
in Gregg Shorthand under Mr. Arm- 
strong’s supervision last summer num- 
bered about two hundred and fifty students. 

This nation-wide recognition of the sys- 
tem in the two leading universities of the 
country will be welcome news to the stu- 
dents, writers and teachers of Gregg 
Shorthand all over the world. 








J. Evaw Arnmstrrona 
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Famous Arctic Explorer Last Seen by His Gregg Stenographer 


By Walter E. 


HE other day there came into our 

I New York office a tall, intrepid- 

looking young man, with a face sea- 
soned by wind and sun, who introduced 
himself as Burt M. McConnell, of Nome, 
Alaska. In a moment we were transported 
to the frigid clime, for he told us a story 
of adventure in which Gregg Shorthand 
played an important part. We have 
known of Gregg writers circling the globe 
and doing other “stunts,’’ but we believe 
Mr. McConnell is the first to use Gregg 
Shorthand in reaching the 
ice-bound Arctic Ocean. 

Mr. McConnell’s visit 
and the account he gave 
of his work with the fa- 
mous explorer was par- 
ticularly interesting to 
Mr. Gregg, who had 
dined and chatted with 
Mr. Stefansson at the 
National Arts Club in 
New York just previous 
to his departure as com- 
mander of the Canadian 
Arctic Expedition. 

Mr. McConnell was 
private secretary to Vil- 
hjalmur Stefansson, the 
famous Arctic explorer, 
and accompanied him on 
his last expedition into 
the Canadian arctic re- 
gions. Mr. McConnell 
last saw his chief on 
April 7, 1914, when they had a con- 
ference on the ice about seventy-five miles 
from the shore. The explorer traveled 
north on the ice, and was to rejoin his 
secretary and the other members of the 
party at the end of fifteen days. Nothing 
has since been heard of Stefansson and 
the men who braved the perils of the Arc- 
tic with him. 

About a month ago Mr. McConnell came 
to New York for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a rescue expedition and in the course 
of his work dropped in to see us, which 
we appreciated very much. 





Bort M. McCowwewt 


Ingersoll 


Had Unique Experiences 

As secretary to the famous explorer Mr. 
McConnell has had many unique experi 
ences. He was often obliged to write when 
his fingers were in no condition to do so 
on account of the acute cold, but using a 
system of shorthand based on longhand he 
was able to write legibly in spite of the 
handicap. If you have read “The Call of 
the Wild,” by that lover of the wild, Jack 
London, you can imagine the hardships of 
a Gregg stenographer in the Alaska coun- 
try—but, of course, to the 
one with the right atti- 
tude they are not hard- 
ships at all. 

Some of his notes were 
not transcribed until 
many months had elapsed. 
Some of the letters dic- 
tated by the famous ex- 
plorer were five thousand 
words in length and con- 
tained terms of a more or 
less technical nature. His 
working hours were sub- 
ject to the strange ways 
of genius, and he tells 
how he took dictation in 
the middle of the night 
and in the early dawn. 
Stefansson had planned 
to write during the year 
several books and numer- 
ous magazine articles on 
his explorations, and it 
was to assist with these literary labors that 
Mr. McConnell was engaged. 

We are accustomed to think that short- 
hand is only for romance and the hum- 
drum of the business office, but Mr. Me- 
Connell’s experience reminds us that it is 
also for adventure. I'll bet he has a fine 
lecture up his sleeve on “Gregg Shorthand 
on the Canadian Arctic Expedition.” 


Writes Diary in Shorthand 


In the personal diary which every mem- 
ber of the party was expected to keep, Mr. 
McConnell had an advantage because of 
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THE KARLUK CHRONICLE. 


Published Daily and Sunday, in the Cabin of Capt. R. A. Bartlett 
of the Karluk. 
-o- 
Burt M. McConnell, Editor. No.6. Dr. Forbes-Mackay, Assoc. Ed. 
Monday, June 23rd, 1913. 
o- 


It wae suggested by one of the members of the Expedition, that 
each time one bumped hie head on a rafter, he record the fact in his 
official Diary. When it was found that thie would necessitate a 
vast amount of book-keeping, and that we had no adding machine aboard, 
the idea was abandoned. 

-o- 

The selection of the name for thie paper, by the members, wae an 
interesting event, and burste of applause greeted such names as the 
Karluk Squarehead, the Arctic Eye-Opener, the Karluk Joke and the Mid- 
night Sun. After a spirited balloting, horever, the name suggested 
by Beuchat, the Karluk Chronicle, was chosen. Other names euggested 
were the Arctic Chronicle, the Karluk Rag, the Karluk Journal and 
Stefaneson's Chronicle. 


-O- 

The Kar passed Ketchikan at 6:30 a.m. The U.&.Revenue Cutter, 
Gedney, lay in the harbor, and an officer on the top deck, near the 
pilot house, furnished a good deal of amusement by rushing up on top 
of the house, peeling hie coat, and semaphoring and wig wagging as tho 
hie very life depended on it. We had passed so quickly, tho, that 
by the time he reached his station, we were too far off to be able to 
read his signale. Some speed, Karluk. 

-O- 

Position of the Karluk at Noon - Lat. 52° 10' N., Long. 132° 20' 

W. Ship's run, approximately 130 miles. 
-O- 

Capt. Bartlett considers it beneath hie official dignity to con- 
descend to reply to personal and impertinent queetione prompted by 
petty jealousy on the part of cne of the members of the Expedition, 
mno spends most of his time setting nete for flying fish, tsetse flies 
and dog eharks. At the earnest request of the Editor, however, Capt. 
Bartlett will unbend just thie once, and confees that he hae the art- 
iste' love of the beautiful, anc that the picture he clipped from the 
paper etrongly reminded him of a young lady of whom he is very fond. 


He further etates that it is nobody's d..... business what pictures 
he cute out, or what he does with them afterward. 
-O- 


The health of the party to date has been excellent. Not one has 
been affectea with eea sickness, but McConnell hae a cole sore on hie 
lower lip. It looks mighty suspicious, but ne swears tnat he did not 
kise the girl with whom he was joy riding last Monday night, or rather 
Tuesday morning. Wilkine, his companion on that occasion, ie unatle 
to either affirm or deny this statement, he having been fully occupied 
on the other side of the tonneau. 

-0- 

The Karluk ran into a dense fog last night in the vicinity of 
Cape Fox. First Mate Anderson promptly called the Pilot, Capt. Cosse, 
who etayed on the job until about & a.m. today. - We ere able to 
announce fully two houre ahead of our conterporaries, that the Yarluk 
will put Capt. Gosse ashore at Wrengell. 

-0- 


[The above is a photo-engraved reproduction (slightly reduced in size) of 
the paper referred to in the article on the opposite page.] 
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his facility in recording his impressions in 
shorthand. We had the pleasure of read- 
ing a number of pages in this diary and 
we must congratulate Mr. McConnell on 
the practical use he has made of his short- 
hand. 


Edits Log of Ship 


Mr. McConnell was editor of the “Kar- 
luk Chronicle,” which was printed daily on 
the L. C. Smith typewriter. The Chron- 
icle was suspended prematurely when the 
machine was lost with the Karluk, which 
was torn from her moorings in the ice by 
a violent storm and pounded to pieces while 
the members of the party were absent on 
a trip across the ice to the coast. Mr. 
McConnell’s talent as an editor is reflected 
in his work on the “Karluk Chronicle,” the 
log of Stefansson’s ship. It is so breezy 
and interesting that we are reproducing a 
page from one of the early issues. 

Had Stefansson returned from his trip 
across the ice fields of the North, Mr. Mc- 
Connell, because of his knowledge of 
shorthand and his editorial ability, would 
have been of invaluable assistance to him 
in preparing the reports of his explora- 
tions. His selection for the important 
position again emphasizes the opportuni- 
ties which exist for enterprising young 
men who know shorthand. Stefansson 
added many new features to the map of 
Canada. He discovered the Horton River, 
over 5,000 miles long; he lived a year with 
the Eskimos, who had not seen a white 
man before and whose ancestors never had. 

We hope that Mr. McConnell’s efforts 
to organize a rescue party will be success- 
ful. We admire the loyalty he has dis- 
played toward his lost chief and the per- 
sonal sacrifice he is making to bring aid 
to him if he is still alive. 


oO@o 
Male Stenographers Wanted 


Washington, Jan. 5.—The Government is 
urgently in need of competent stenographers 
and typewriters. In fact the demand far 
exceeds the supply.—Daily Paper. 

The government will have to apply at the 
eugenic office and find out how a supply of 
male stenographers can be bred. There seem 
not to be many in the market nowadays. From 
$840 to $900 a year is what the government 
pays them to start with. Perhaps that is not 
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enough even for a male. Competent women 
hereabouts get more than that. But why this 
cry for male stenographers? The ladies have 
possessed themselves of this occupation, and, 
as always happens, the men have considerably 
retired from it. That is the part of discre- 
tion. In the branches in which women excel, 
men cannot compete with them. They don’t 
try. They find another job. 


Are not the women stenographers competent, 
that the government wants men? 

What airs !—Life. 

Simultaneous with the foregoing from 
Life, the New York Times prints an item 
headed “Boy Famine in England.” We 
are beginning to think that male workers 
are really growing scarce all over the 
world. The newspapers have been asked 
by the government to spread the fact 
abroad that male stenographers are badly 
needed in the service. Life does not feel 
that $900 a year is enough to start, but 
there are few private enterprises that pay 
more to begin. We know of an instance 
where a young man entered the govern- 
ment service and in a remarkably short 
time was promoted to a $1,500 position. 
The male stenographer “famine” and the 
growth of the government’s business in- 
sures very rapid promotion for all who 
enter the service. 


oOo 
Eliminating Mistakes 


CERTAIN business man, who was 

in the habit of using very precise 

language in his dictation, often 
found his letters transcribed with notice- 
able changes in text. On inquiring the 
reason of one stenographer, she said that 
when she could not tell what a certain word 
was, it was often necessary to introduce 
some change in order “to make sense.” 
To remedy this, every stenographer was 
presented with a small synonym pamphlet. 
The text of the letter usually suggested 
what any mysterious hieroglyphic might 
be, and a reference to this word among the 
synonyms enabled the typist to find out 
what the word really was.—From System. 


oOo 
Be thorough. Write each outline and 
each exercise given in your manual over 
and over again. Repetition in doing any- 
thing develops skill in doing it. 
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Co-operation is one of the greatest words in the language. By helping others, 
you help yourself. If you have discovered a time: or effort-saving way 
of doing your work, “’ pass it on” for the benefit of others. 
Those whose suggestions are printed will be entitled to 
a twelve-months’ extension of their subscription. 





A Good Suggestion for the Beginning mean the enlargement of your vocabulary 
Correspondent and will also save much valuable time of 


Wie: ene fe net acoustemed te | * good stenographer who has to quite 


frequently wait for the dictator to stop 

rather up-hill business for him and think—and nothing is more trying to 
to sit at his desk and think connectedly 2 stenographer when she knows there is 
and thus be able to dictate a good letter lots of work in the other office which needs 
and in as short a time as possible. I her attention—D. D. Lessenberry, Mas- 


have found the following plan to be of on, Ohio. 
great assistance, especially so when one Cleaning Valuable Papers 
is just beginning this work: In railroad, and perhaps similar work, 
If possible, first shape up a skeleton yaluable papers often become soiled. A 
letter as a guide. Your main thoughts may very effective way of cleaning them is by 
not necessarily be embodied in this skele- sing denatured alcohol, applying with a 
ton letter, but it will serve as excellent small piece of cotton—H. B. Cantlon, 
suggestions and your letter will be more )attoon, JIl. 
connected. One thing which I have prac- 
ticed, and still practice to a certain ex- 
tent, is to always pick out some striking If an amateur writer wishes to become 
paragraph or illustration which I might more expert in the writing of proper names, 
find in my reading the night before, and let him take a telephone directory and 
use this in my correspondence the next write each name in shorthand, beginning 
day. In this way, your letters are never in the front of the book. Then let him 
the same, but often by a combination of cover up the names in the directory and 
good ideas one is able to get out a very from his own shorthand notes read them 
good piece of literature which, if under back, slipping the paper down each time 
the signature of a well-known writer, in order to correct himself. 
would receive great applause from the A few minutes spent each day in this 
literarv critics. way will soon acquaint one with the many 
For instance, when we have something proper names so frequently encountered 
to sell which will be of great benefit to in every stenographer’s daily work.— 
the consumer, the following paragraph Marie Caudell, San Diego, Cal. 
? ¢ which a large firm in Dayton, Ohio, quite Several ‘‘Efficiency”’ Helps 
frequently uses can also often be used Pl li he 1 a 
to advantage by others: ane 6 gm Gop co Se Ee — re 
A thing that will save you money to-morrow of the notebook and when the “boss” in- 
, ian : ; terrupts you after the regular dictation 


will save you money to-day. The sooner you wtp * - 
get at it, the more it will save you. Delay pays with “Take a letter,” you can find your 


dictating to stenographers, it is 


Gaining Facility in Writing Proper Names 


no dividends. Act now! place without loss of time by simply turn- 
Try this plan, and see if your boss _ ing all the pages above the clip at one time. 
doesn’t comment on your ability as a let- I have a habit of inserting the paper in 


ter-writer. It will please him; it will the machine and dating it before looking 
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over my notes; so for this reason if when 
looking at my notes I find that there is an 
extra copy required, I have to take the 
paper out, add another sheet and carbon 
and begin again. To avoid this, I take a 
red pencil with me to dictation and mark 
at the head of such a letter in red “Extra 
Copy” or “Copy to This signal 
never fails to call my attention to the fact 
that there is an extra copy of the letter 
required. 

Just one more which may not, to you, 
seem exactly practical, but it is of con- 
siderable help to me in getting machine 
speed and accuracy. Take a picture of 
one of the champion writers, and study the 
position they have at the machine. Their 
very attitude bespeaks concentration, ab- 
sorption, speed. Try to imitate the posi- 
tion, noting particularly the position of the 
head, hands and feet; then write, and you 
will find yourself “getting speed” and 
accuracy.—H. W. Odell, El Paso, Texas. 


A Telephone Memorandum Pad 

A very convenient device for taking or- 
ders or memoranda over the telephone, 
especially where the telephone is so set 
that you have to stand to talk, is to have 
a board set on a slant, convenient for the 
hand to rest upon, and have a loose-leaf 
pad in which holes have been punched 
fastened by rings or clasps on the board, 
and a pencil hanging beside it, thus saving 
the time usually spent looking for paper 
and pencil. 

This device will fit in many places where 
strangers may want to use the telephone 
and take a memorandum, and especially 
where shorthand has to be written.—An- 
drew Plantinga, Whitinsville, Mass. 


Cleaning a Typewriter By Means of 
Compressed Air 
We have an air compressor on our place 
to which our engineer has attached a hose, 
by means of which he blows out the boiler 
flues. This gave me an idea, and now, 


instead of cleaning my typewriter with a 
brush and rag, I turn the air on it, with 
the result that every particle of dust is 
removed better than by any other method 
I know of except sending it to an expert 
for cleaning.—Alerander 
water, Colo. 


Bach, Edge- 
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Red Carbon Paper 


For tabulating columns of figures with 
carbon copies, where it is necessary to 
have the totals in red ink, I purchased 
several sheets of red carbon paper, and 
when I come to the totals, turn up the 
roller and insert a sheet of red carbon back 
of each black sheet, withdrawing them all 
at once when the total has been inserted. 
I have found it to take less time than to 
leave the totals out and insert them on 
each separate sheet after the work is com- 
pleted. A two-color ribbon, of course, pro- 
vides for the original copy.—Edith L. 
Mook, Denver, Colo. 


Two New Thoughts 

When I have to typewrite a letter that 
will cover more than one sheet, I always 
make a very light lead pencil mark at the 
bottom of the sheet at a point a little 
above where the last line should be written. 
The mark should not be made so heavy 
that it cannot be very easily erased, or 
if it is very light it need not be erased 
at all. As soon as this mark appears above 
the line of writing, I know it is time to 
begin on a new sheet. 

I also find it a good plan, after I am 
through taking dictation, to turn over the 
page on which the last letter is written and 
fold the next paper over at right angles 


to the notebook, so that a narrow edge of ° 


the bottom of the page will project be- 
yond the edge of the notebook. By grasp- 
ing the edge of this page, I can open my 
notebook to the proper place for further 
dictation without any waste of time.— 
August A. Cowling, Leavenworth, Kans. 


Ruling Sheets on the Typewriter 


Horizontal ruling can be done on the 
typewriter by throwing in the shift lock, 
holding the underscore against the paper 
with the left hand, and letting the car- 
riage slide over by releasing the carriage 
release. If the line should be too light, 
run back and forth several times. A sin- 
gle vertical line can be made by using 
the apostrophe and variable spacer, or a 
double vertical line can be made by using 
the quotation mark. A star can be made 
by striking a small v over a capital A.—H. 
W. Sharwell, Newark, N. J. 
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List of General Electrical Terms 


inherent 


installation 


insulator 


jumper 


junction boxes 


kilowatt 


kinetic 


knob tube 


lead-covered 


lightning arrest- 


ers 


link fuse 


Marconi 


meter cut-outs 


micanite 


microphone 


milliampere 


—2_->— millimeter 


millivolt 


moisture-proof 


multipolar 


non-absorptive 


non-arcing 


non-combustible 


~> 


a 


non-conductor 


~~ scnon-metalilic 


no-v oltage re- 


2 ” 
ri occupancy 


ae) ohmic 


i ohmmeter 


AEG 


oily waste 


oscillating mecn- 


q_—- anism 


(<a 

+2 overload release 
7 permanently 

to grounded 

C—a permeance 

aS polyphase 


CL promulgation 


¥ receptacles 


reactance 


reactive 


es rectifier 
— 

wt removable 

a repellents 

3” residual 


i resistance tube 
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resultant 


revocation 


rheostat 


rubber bushings 


rigid conduit 


saturated 


saturation 


sealable 


secondary 


segments 


self-closing 


self-induction 


short-circuited 


shunt 


shunt circuit 


sidelights 


simplex 


single-phase 


single phase syn- 
chronaus motor 


single phase 
transformer 


single pole (s. 
p-) cut-out 


single throw 
Switch 
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List of General Electrical Terms 


snap switches 


sneak current 


soapstone 


socket lamp 


solder 


soldering fluid 


solenoid 


spacings 


spark arresters 


specifications 


spherical 


square weld 


steam gauge 


step down 


step-down con- 
verter 


step-down trans 
former 

step-up converter 

step-up trans- 
former 

storage battery 

sub-base s 


submerged 


sub-plate 


sub-stations 


subways 


supports 


switchboard 


switch boxes 


switches 


swivel clevis 


synchronism 


synchronizer 


synchronous 


tangent 


tangential 


tapping 


teazer 


teleseme 


temperature 


terminals 


tests 


3 


three-phase « 
mature 


thermo-electric 


thermostat 


threaded 


Aa_-—F 
/ 
ost 
zZ a 
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three-wire 


tinning 


torque 


transformers 


trolley wires 


tungsten 


twisting 


vapor-proof 


vapor-tight 


vitrified 


voltage 


volt-ampere 


voltmeter 


watt 


wattmeter 


watts 


weather proof 


Westinghouse 


wireless ap- 


paratus 


wirewayvs 


X-ray 


zinc 
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His Problems 


artment of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. Conducted 
.~ —— R. Gregg. 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom ail com- 
munications relating to this department should be addressed. 
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Giving Life to Your Work—A Message of Inspiration 
to the Learner 


HE average shorthand student takes 
up the study for a purely utilitarian 


reason. He loses sight of the fact 
that shorthand is an art—an art that is 
worthy of his best efforts, and that he 
may, if he will, become an artist. Michael 
Angelo believed that God placed a statue 
in every block of stone, and like every true 
artist he possessed the power of making 
his dreams live. That is the power you 
must develop if your shorthand study is 
to mean anything to you or to make any- 
thing of you. In order to reach any ideal, 
that ideal must be kept steadily in view. 
Did you ever see an expert shorthand 
writer at work? The sensation is similar 
to attending a concert given by a master 
musician or visiting an exhibition of the 
work of a famous painter. You feel awed 
in the presence of genius; you are car- 
ried away by the glory of achievement, 
and you are filled with wonder by the 
apparent ease, the smoothness, the sureness 
of the finished product. 

All this seems impossible of attainment, 
and the very fact that the expert works 
easily is the chief cause of discouragement 
to the beginner. That the expert can, 
without seeming effort, get results which 
the beginner cannot approach with tre- 
mendous exertion gives the finished prod- 
uct a touch of genius, and makes the tyro 
feel that it is special talent, not special 
training nor special effort, that counts. But 
do you know how an expert practices—not 
only while he is training, but after he be- 
comes an expert? Do you know that the 
finished musician does not leave the scales, 
that the painter continues in the develop- 
ment of his technique, and that the expert 


shorthand writer is continually reviewing 
the principles of the system and continual- 
ly practicing on simple strokes and ele- 
mentary phrases? It is not enough to have 
developed a high degree of skill in any 
art. Progress calls for continual improve- 
ment. The realization of dreams means 
constant effort, the ability to meet failure 
and to work on without seeing improve- 
ment. 

In the work that most of us are called 
upon to do each day there is so much of 
routine that progress is imperceptible 
though none the less real. Most of us see 
only the deadly monotony of our own work, 
while the work of others seems full of life. 
That is why we must always study the 
finished product of others in our own line 
in order to bring our work into the expert 
class. The story of Euclid and his royal 
student has been frequently told, but be- 
cause it has a direct bearing on the work of 
the shorthand writer, it will bear retelling 
here. The story runs that a certain Egyp- 
tian king had heard of Euclid and his new 
science and sent for the author of the sci- 
ence so that he might learn its principles 
at first hand. Euclid began in a very 
simple way with the elementary rules and 
insisted that his royal student master each 
step before proceeding with the next. But 
the king wished to reach the end without 
the monotonous, tedious routine connected 
with mastering the fundamentals. One 
day he angrily exclaimed, “Must a Pha- 
roah learn like a common slave?” And 
then from the famous mathematician came 
the retort which echoes down the ages 
with its message to the learner of to-day, 
“There is no royal road to geometry.” 
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Supplementary Exercises 
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And there is no royal road to real 
achievement of any kind. The expert short- 
hand writers have gone through the mill— 
even as you are doing now. All the help 
your teacher can give you, all the inspira- 
tion we can put into the pages of the maga- 
zine will only smooth the road. You have 
a clear path before you, a road freed from 
obstacles which formerly beset the way of 
shorthand writers—there are even some 
special short cuts worked out for you. The 
shorthand magazine. you read will keep 
before you the work of experts and will 
give you glimpses from time to time into 
their methods, but after all you must travel 
the road yourself! We can only wish you 
this New Year a speedy journey and a safe 
arrival ! 

Oo 
Supplementary Lesson Plates 


HE lesson plates published in this 

issue govern the principles of the 

first eight lessons in the Manual. 
The learner will find them valuable for 
reading and dictation practice. The ad- 
vanced student will derive considerable 
benefit from this material as a basis of a 
review of the principles of these important 
lessons. First make a longhand transcript 
of the plate, and then write the shorthand 
outlines from this key without reference 
to the magazine. A careful comparison of 
your notes with the original plate will show 
up the weak places as nothing else will. 
Many ambitious shorthand students spend 
much time on practice from which they 
secure no visible results. The reason is 
usually to be found either in the method 
or the material on which they practice. A 
constant review of all the principles is 
important, but it is well to concentrate 
your practice on a few points at a time. 
Write each plate again and again until 
vou can form the outlines without hesita- 
tion. After you are familiar with the 
shorthand forms, you should be able to 
take each of these plates from dictation in 
two minutes without difficulty. After fur- 
ther practice you may be able to reduce 
the time to one and one-half minutes. 
After writing the plate from dictation 
compare your work with the magazine 
plate, noting not only the application of 


the principles but also proportion and the 
joining of circles and hooks and other 
points of execution. Check the outlines 
which need special practice and write 
them a number of times. Then rewrite 
the entire plate and then have it dic- 
tated to you once more. You will be sure 
to note a decided improvement both in 
speed and in style. Remember that noth- 
ing can take the place of a thorough fa- 
miliarity with the principles of the sys- 
tem. Make the work as varied as possible, 
but go back to the plates day after day 
until you know them “by heart.” Many 
stenographers write us in shorthand or 
add shorthand postscripts to their type- 
written letters, and the readers of this 
magazine would be surprised if they knew 
how many wordsigns are written in full 
and how frequently some of the elementary 
principles of the first lessons are violated. 
The result is perfectly legible, but the 
longer outlines mean unnecessary effort 
and, therefore, retarded speed. These 
supplementary plates will help you to 
pick up the loose ends, and will prevent 
your forming writing habits which will 
handicap you in your later work. 


The Success of the Gregg Writer 
Certificate Plan 


HE teachers of Gregg Shorthand are 

I a loyal and enthusiastic body of men 
and women—of that fact we have 

long been cognizant, and yet we were 
scarcely prepared for the cordial reception 
they have given the Gregg Writer Certifi- 
cate plan. Many teachers of Gregg Short- 
hand who have been in the work for years 
have worked out their own methods and 
have been securing splendid results without 
the stimulus of these certificates, and yet 
these very teachers were the first to wel- 
come the new plan. Many enthusiastic let- 
ters have reached us and some splendid sets 
of papers have been received from the pio- 
neer teachers of Gregg Shorthand. Then 
there are hundreds of teachers who have 
not been in the work very long, and who 
are handicapped by a large number of sub- 
jects and the lack of equipment. It is diffi- 
cult for these teachers to measure their 
work with the work of experts in their line. 
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Supplementary Exercises 
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The Gregg Writer Certificates are proving 
especially helpful to this body of teachers 
in small schools and in isolated communi- 
Every mail brings in letters of in- 
quiry and sets of papers. There are de- 
tails about the plan which are not clear to 
every one. Write us for further instruc- 
tions and any assistance you may need. 
These certificates were designed to help 
teachers to get results and to keep us in 
touch with the work done by schools in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. While the plan 
is still in its infancy, it is already fulfilling 
its mission. We wish to express our hearty 
appreciation of the co-operation of the 
teachers and our earnest conviction that 
with this co-operation these certificates 
will mark an important step in the devel- 
opment of shorthand teaching methods. 


ties. 


a 


A New Word List for the Primary 
Certificate Test 


N the October Gregg Writer a word 
list for the Primary Certificate Test 
was presented. Certificates will be 
granted on that material until February 
first. After that date candidates are in- 
structed to prepare the examination on 
the list published in this magazine. The 
instructions for making out papers given 
in the October magazine are to be carried 
out with this new list. The dictation is to 
be on the lesson plates on the first six 
lessons printed in the September Gregg 
Writer. 
Question Write the 


One.- following 


a) 


(a 
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WRITER / 
words, marking the vowel sounds in the 


first fifty words: 

Freak, soak, scenic, toast, lacy, kodak, yawl, 
trained, racy, series, ball, bouquet, nosegay, 
gale, doomed, fellows, crazy, creek, eggs, thick, 
gained, painted, loam, shallow, break, brawny, 
between, bottle, keys, pink, Jones, trail, muddy, 
paper, Smith, maiden, retain, token, silo, Greek, 
log, sea, rear, romance, Nero, green, shamed, 
stove, lady, cape, beans, road, roses, bronze, coal, 
scene, lazy, walnut, siege, holly, sober, dilemma, 
home, curse, attic, vicious, grail, glare, throve, 
avail, trickle, soil, panic, Rhine, sails, granite, 
dial, solemn, Siberia, Hamlet, Seattle, fiat, ma- 
rine, vial, Leon, diary, fiancee, couple, seminole, 
society, decide, husky, rusty, slink, slim, more, 
roar, difference, raft, tread. 

Difficulty, system, Sweden, delft, walk, trees, 
park, throne, wrenched, cheese, veal, ice cream, 
muscle, clothes, boil, signed, cliff, crafty, Welch, 
shrink, crony, chronic, mettle, drink, sling, melt, 
seldom, shirk, pasted, canned, friendly, wire, 
tonic, next, lift, judge, Swiss, lackey, jail, cram, 
rally, chess, pinch, camel, technique, 
cranky, pansy, click, thrill, unique, plow, linen, 
lamp, files, silly, climb, sachet, SoRelle, rink, 
bluff, Frances, cycle, Simon, biscuit, mica, con- 
dense, chin, nods, Bessie, boy, pantry, derrick, 
agent, gender, sheriff, rebus, Whig, 
tinsel, Shylock, stanza, zinc, cranky, shuffle, 
dally, scanty, Tory, thin, black, fiery, violin, 
duty, guile, frill, nine, tend, attempt, docile, 
easy. 

Tammany, stamina, Mecca, inky, work, rhyme, 
knife, gentlemen, pine, string, tango, Harry, 
dance, wrapped, lancers, poem, because, limit, 
mitten, trellis, seminary, body, phantom, Koran, 
tusks, Thomas, call, course, Julia, Rabbi, that, 
liar, business, censer, York, Rialto, Bryce, col- 
lided, legacy, some, keep, car, such, lemon, favor, 
watch, entire, money, tablet, napkin, folks, 
through, toil, kindred, Paris, Venice, ready, use, 
look, Berlin, empty, while, delicious, typhus, 
Vienna, Naples, reply, rented, favor, Spain, 
fully, France, time, ask, Holland, editorial, 
mended, famous, harken, relented, heated, 
client, zealous, fated, dog, sadden, detach, tidy, 
masses, white, how, Algeria, change, vague, 
frame, bound, ledge, frail, appeal, market. 


shoes, 


scissors, 


Theory Questions Answered 


Question. Why is the i in mice on the 
back of the m? 

Answer, Par. 69 says: “The rules gov- 
erning the joining of the circles apply to 
the diphthong i. In the words tile, Nile, 
for instance, the sign is placed outside the 
angle as is done in tale, nail.” 

Apply this to mice: First write mass, in 
which the circle goes above, or, as our 
correspondent puts it, “an the back” of m. 


The word mice is written like mass except 
that before writing s the distinguishing 
curve for i is made. 

Question. If there is an angle between 
o and t in vote, why is there not one in 
devote? 

Answer. We now omit o in both these 
words. 

Question. In writing jail what rule ap- 
plies? 
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Answer. Par. 9—Circle inside curves. 
As r and / are not geometrical but begin 
with a curve, there is no angle between 
sh, ch, j and r or l, hence circle goes inside 
curve. 

To make this still clearer: Write gage 
(or catch) in shorthand. In doing this 
you will instinctively place the circle in- 
side the curve because you do not recognize 
an angle between g and j (see the form for 
question). Now, if you turn the paper on 
which you have written gage upside down 
you will see that gage has become jail. 


Question. Please give the list of words 
in which i is expressed by the large un- 
broken circle as in idea. 

Answer. My, might, quite, life, lively, 
idea, ideal, item, identify, identity. 


Question. When use the ses blend at 
end of a word, instead of s with angle? 


Answer. When two s’s at the end of a 
word are joined with an angle instead of 
the wave blend, there is a clear indication 
that what precedes the angle is a word- 
sign or abbreviation—that the ending of 
the word is not ses, sus. Compare desist, 
desires, insist, instances, consist, causes. 


Question. The reason has been given for 
placing o in its natural position before r 
and / as in yore, yawl, that in rapid work 
the hook might be obscured. Why not 
make an angle between the hook and n in 
yawn for the same reason? 

Answer. Simply because it is the slant 
of the curves r and / that renders it dif- 
ficult to clearly express a circle and hook 
combination. As a matter of fact, these 
words are not worth bothering about, as 
you are not likely to meet any of them in 
your daily dictation. 


Question. At the beginning of words 
where you find two s’s, what determines 
which direction the first s should be writ- 
ten, as in cessation, assassination, assess- 
ment, 


Answer. Where there is a choice, pref- 
erence is given to the ses used in says, sys- 
tem—the natural wave blend. This ap- 
plies to cessation. In other cases the rules 


for joining s apply to the second s; hence, 
in assassination, 


assessment, assist, the 
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rule for making a sharp angle before a 
straight line governs. 

Question. Can gained be written with 
the nd blend? Is the a on the back of g 
or on the inside? 

Answer. Yes; and the circle is placed 
outside the angle. G and nd are not “re- 
verse curves.” That term is applied only 
to curves that are exact opposites. 


Question. Why mark ye and yea, article 
131; with what wordsign or contraction 
would they conflict if not marked? 

Answer. Ye would conflict with yes; 
these words are so infrequent and so unu- 
sual that it is just as well to mark them 
clearly. 


oOo 
A New Year’s Resolution 


HERE is nothing like a New Year’s 
i Resolution. It sets the soul and 
body in a glow; the consciousness 
of inward grace warms one, if only for a 
day. It is not gracious to suggest refor- 
mation to one’s neighbor; the most I may 
do is to mention a resolution of my own 
and intimate that it might be emulated 
with profit. And this resolution is that, 
during the coming twelvemonth, I shall 
be satisfied only with the best, and when 
that best is not obtainable I shall go with- 
out. 

If you will pardon the direct address, let 
the few or many concerts that you hear be 
good ones. When no worthy plays are to 
be seen, wait until there are. If you are 
moved to look at pictures, familiarize your- 
self with the accessible masterpieces before 
considering lesser canvases. In your social 
intercourse, court the society of your in- 
tellectual superiors; if these are not to be - 
come at, you may fall back upon books— 
the best society in the world. I do not 
direct these remarks to the blissful multi- 
tude, who are satisfied with mediocrity and 
worse, and are bored or made restless 
when a higher note is sounded ; these have 
been, and will be, the majority; art does 
not exist for them, nor they for art. I 
address persons like myself, who know 
the good from the bad, yet exhibit toward 
mediocrity an amiable and foolish toler- 
ance, the certain outcome of which is a 
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lowering of ideals and a degradation of 
taste, with a recurring irritation over a 
wasted day or evening. Few things are 
more discomposing to a decently-ordered 
mind. 

If understanding and appreciation of 
good music were born in one, instead of 
arrived at by a continuous process of re- 
fining; if one “could tell undoubted Raph- 
aels from Gerard Dows and Zoffanies” 
without acquiring a taste for masterpieces ; 
if one understood and appreciated by in- 
stinct the best in all the arts, and good 
taste did not require constant cultivating 
and nourishing—one might suffer to come 
in contact with the pitch of mediocrity and 
escape defilement; but such is not the case. 
Good taste is come at, and maintained, by 
a rigid exclusion of the trivial and the 
mediocre, and to relax the austerity of our 
standards is to invite impairment of them. 
Therefore, let the watchword for the new 
year be Intolerance. Or, if that be too 
strong a word, let us say Non-tolerance.— 
B. L. T., in The Chicago Tribune. 


a ©)» & 
eS te 


Words Misspelled 


Following is a list of words that were 
misspelled by teachers taking the exam- 
ination for the Teachers’ Certificate: 


by Teachers 


incessantly dropped democracy 
sieve permanent precede 
innate foredoomed omitted 
horizontal efficacy squeak 
discuss occurring custody 
laboratories invite maddened 
equipped minimum sardine 
generous intervenes inexcusable 
imperative commence embarrass 
benefit alter receive 
diphthong clown changing 
easily energies dispel 
qualifies siege economy 
leisure fulfill inaugurate 
beneficence indolent opportunity 
agree uncondemned oblique 
abbreviated incompetence vacancy 
minor beginning replies 


oOo 
Constantly aim to increase your writing 
vocabulary. Keep a little indexed note- 
book at hand and jot down all new word 
and phrase forms for special practice at 
leisure moments. This is the plan we fol- 
lowed. 
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No More Illegible Letters 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Old Year, Good-Night ! New Year, Good-Morning! 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 














GUCCESS, my boy, is the aim of all: 
But to live that life to the full, 


You want to get there, through the door marked ‘‘Push” 


And not through the door marked “Pull”.— A non. 














































spokesman of the clan. 











“Order of 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. 


6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 


relating to this department should be addressed. 


THE 
Greg Artists” 


This department is the official 
Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article ““O. G. A. Test" in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “plate’’ which will appear in the March 
Issuc. If Your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try. because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G. A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,”’ the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for ““beauty’’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


A Record-Breaking Club 


HIS month all previous large club 

records have been broken by the 

club of forty-four papers which 
came in from Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Mich. The work was uniformly excellent, 
and the list of new numbers this month 
is greatly swelled by the efforts of the 
Big Rapids Greggites. Mr. E. E. Magoon 
writes us that the O. G. A. Certificate 
proved a great incentive to the students, 
and that they willingly devoted a great 
deal of time outside of school hours to 
practicing the test. The students were 
still more stimulated by the prizes which 
Mr. Magoon offered for the two best 
papers—and, by the way, it was a very dif- 
ficult task for the O. G. A. Committee to 
determine the most deserving tests! After 
a great deal of deliberation, and repeated 
examinations of the papers, we finally de- 
cided that the test written by Miss Marie 





E. Christofferson was entitled to the first 
prize—a Gregg Dictionary. It was a close 
race between Miss Christofferson and Mr. 


Bernard Fuller—the winner of second 
place in the contest. The lines in Miss 
Christofferson’s paper were all uniform, 


while in Mr. Fuller’s paper we noticed a 
slight tendency to bear down on the down- 
strokes. This was the deciding factor. 
Although it was Mr. Magoon’s intention 
to award only two prizes, we found Mr. 
Van Eaton Harris’s paper so worthy that 
he decided to present him with a copy of 
Mr. Gurtler’s Court Practice as a special 
reward. 

This is the contest which 
been conducted in this manner in the last 
few months. In the July, 1914, Gregg 
Writer we announced the results of a con- 
test conducted by Miss Elizabeth Hornick, 
who was at that time connected with the 
Grand Island Business College, Grand 
Island, Nebr. It would be next to impos- 
sible to find anything more enthusiasm- 
creating than a double contest of this sort. 
To receive one of our O. G. A. Certificates 
is an honor well worth striving for, and 
when there is added to that the distinction 
of being adjudged the most artistic writer 
—or one of the most artistic writers—in a 
large shorthand class, there is little more 
to be desired. If any other of our teach- 
ers wishes to follow this plan we shall be 
more than glad to co-operate in every pos- 
sible way. Won't you write us about any 
ideas you have along this line? We shall 
be glad to devote space to a discussion of 
the various methods of interesting the stu- 
dents in the O. G. A. Department, and to 
securing the best results in the work. 


second has 


Our Local Orders 


It has been some time since we have 


given any space to the local organizations 
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which have been formed in the various 
cities. This is not due to lack of interest 


or appreciation in the work of the clubs, 
but to the fact that every month we have 
so many, many things which we want to 
bring to our members’ attention. And, as 
we have repeatedly remarked, our space 
is limited! Oftentimes it is necessary for 
us to hold items over several months in 
order to find an opportunity to work them 
into the department. 

We are certainly interested in our local 
orders, and only wish that the secretaries 
of the clubs would make it a point to write 
us in regard to their meetings and various 
activities. We don’t want them to forget 
that “headquarters” is located at 6 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois! . We 
know that quite a few of the large num- 
ber of new members we have enrolled each 
month since the complete list of local 
orders was last published will be interest- 
ed in affiliating themselves with the one 
nearest them. Possibly this list will bring 
us information in regard to societies which 
have been organized, about which we have 
received no information. And, too, some 
of our other teacher friends may be en- 
couraged to start work on their local orders 
immediately ! 

Local Order No. 1, 
College, Carthage, Mo. 

Local Order No. 2, Ottumwa High School, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Local Order No. 3, Portsmouth High School, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Local Order No. 4, Bucyrus Business College, 
Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Local Order No. 5, Massillon-Actual Business 
College, Massillon, Ohio. 

Local Order No. 6, Joplin High School, Jop- 
lin, Mo. 

Local Order No. 7, Custer College, Broken 
Bow, Nebr. 

Local Order No. 8, Fort Collins High School, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

Local Order No. 9, Albion College, Albion, 
Mich. 

Local Order No. 10, Evansville High School, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Local Order No. 11, Portland High School, 
Portland, Maine. 

Local Order No. 12, Newark High School, 
Newark, Ohio. 

Local Order No. 18, Canton-Actual Business 
College, Canton, Ohio. 


Rude Bros. Business 


Local Order No. 14, Crookston College, 
Crookston, Minn. 
Local Order No. 15, Oregon Agricultural 


College, Corvallis, Ore. 
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Local Order No. 
N. H. 

Local Order No. 
Cal. 

Local Order No. 
Nickerson, Kans. 

Local Order No. 
Rockford, Ill. 

Local Order No. 20, Keokuk, Iowa. 

Local Order No. 21, Bloom Township High 
School, Chicago Heights, III. 


16, High School, Lebanon, 
17, High School, Lincoln, 
18, Reno Co. High School, 


19, Rockford High School, 


We wish that it were possible for us 
to print the names of the officers of all 
the clubs, but that would exhaust the de- 
partment space, and there are still a few 
matters which we want to talk about. If 
you are interested in any of the organ- 
izations, you will be able to secure full 
information in regard to them by writing 
to the schools in which they have been 
formed. There is only one instance in 
which the name of the school is not given, 
and that is Local Order No. 20. You will 
remember that last month we mentioned 
the work being done by a shorthand club 
in Keokuk, Iowa, of which Mrs. Lulu P. 
Holstein is president. Since then Mrs. 
Holstein has written us that they have de- 
cided to make it a local order, and that 
they wished to have a number assigned 
to their club. You may secure full par- 
ticulars about this local order by address- 
ing Mrs. Holstein at 213 North 11th 
Street, Keokuk, We are glad to 
make this further announcement. 


Iowa. 


The Second Annual O. G. A. Contest 


Already it looks as though this contest 
is going to be even more popular than the 
first one, and that is saying a great deal. 
Our members are laying in a goodly supply 
of white paper, black ink and suitable pens. 
Next month we will publish the contest 
copy, with full information about the 
prizes, the restrictions, and the length of 
time given the contestants. When you re- 
ceive your February magazine, start your 
practice work; in the meantime you can 
watch your general shorthand penmanship 
for flaws! You want to stand just as 
high among the artistic writers in the 
country as you possibly can, and unless 
you have been keeping up your practice 
work it is going to mean some earnest 
work on your part. By the way, we ex- 
pect to introduce a new feature in these 
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Mr. Mills’ Notes 
(For key, see O. G. A. Department, November number.) 
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contests—something that will interest our 
teachers especially. 


Mr. Mills’ Notes 


We know that our readers and friends 
will be delighted with the beautiful speci- 
men of “actual notes” which we are pub- 
lishing this month. The plate is the work 
of Mr. G. F. Mills, a student in Wilson's 
Modern Business College, Seattle, Wash. 
In his letter Mr. Mills says: 


I am to-day mailing some of my work on 
the November O. G. A. test, which I should 
like to have considered in the reproduction 
contest. I sent in the October test, but have 
learned through Mr. Pople that it was too late 


for consideration in the contest for that month. 

I have had but very little time to work on 
the November test. If I had time, I am sure 
I should derive much benefit as well as pleas- 
ure from more of this kind of practice work. 

I have now been studying shorthand for five 
months at Wilson’s Modern Business College 
of Seattle. I was about two months complet- 
ing the Manual, and have since been in the ad- 
vanced class under Mr. George E. Pople. 

My course here at school is completed, and 
I am leaving this week to go to work. My 
work will not be stenographic at present, but 
I intend to keep up my shorthand. 


Mr. Mills’ letter is dated December 14, 
so we judge that he is now out of school. 
We hope that he will not fail to keep his 
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promise to “keep up my shorthand,” even 
though his work does not require a knowl- 
edge of the art. 

In the December issue of the Gregg 
Writer we published a shorthand plate 
written by Mr. George E. Pople, who is 
in charge of the advanced department of 
Wilson’s Modern Business College. Un- 
doubtedly a glance at that plate will ex- 
plain to our readers Mr. Pople’s success 
in producing such artistic writers of Gregg 
Shorthand. We know that he and his stu- 
dents will set a very high standard in our 
contest this year! 

Clubs of Tests from Schools 

If we could print the list of clubs of 
tests received from teachers this month, 
it would be much longer than that of last 
month—and last month’s list was not 
short by any means! But we must not 
take the space to do this now. We just 
want to assure our teachers that their help 
in the work of the department is noticed 
and heartily appreciated. Our earnest 
wish is that those of the class to whom 
certificates have been granted will be in- 
duced to not only maintain their present 
high standard of writing, but to improve 
it as far as it is in their power. 

A Request for Postal Cards 

One of our friends, Miss Tillie M. Han- 
son, writes us that she wishes to corre- 
spond with other O. G. A. members. Miss 
Hanson gives us a list of the states from 
which she is particularly desirous of se- 
curing cards, but the list is very long, 
and we rather think that she would be 
delighted to have cards from any state in 
the union. In order to make sure that your 
state in represented in this, do your part. 
Miss Hanson writes a very creditable style 
of shorthand, and we know you will enjoy 
corresponding with her. We shall be glad 
to make announcements of this nature from 
time to time, if any others of our members 
wish to exchange views. 
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The February Test 


We have selected an article which seems 
very timely for this month’s test. Pos- 
sibly it will give you an idea for one of 


your most helpful New Year's resolutions! 


Read it carefully several times; then write 
it up in your very best shorthand and send 
it in. 

The Value of Time 


People often make the excuse for not trying 
to improve themselves by reading and study- 
ing that they “cannot find time.” We may 
not “find time,” but we can “make” time for 
the thing that really interests us. 

If Gladstone, with the weight of an empire 
on his mind, thought it necessary to make time 
for self-improvement, always carrying a book 
in his pocket, lest an unexpected spare moment 
slip from his grasp, what should we common 
mortals not resort to to save the precious 
moments ? 

The fact is, most people manage somehow to 
make time for the thing which lies nearest their 
hearts, and there are few of us who lead such 
busy lives that we cannot spend systematically 
at least a few minutes, half an hour or an 
hour out of the twenty-four for the mind’s 
improvement. Even half an hour a day sys- 
tematically and faithfully devoted to study 
will do wonders in a few years. 

Every young person should start out with 
a determination to invest just as much as pos- 
sible in himself. This self-investment is the 
best one can ever make, for no panic, bank- 
ruptcy or failure can destroy it. 

Every good book you read, every line of 
poetry you treasure up, every conscientious 
visit to an art gallery or museum you make, 
every glimpse of beauty, art or nature you 
get, will add just so much to your personal 
value, and will be worth more to you than 
silver or gold. 

Gladstone said: “Believe me when I tell you 
that thrift of time will pay you in after life 
with a usury of profit beyond your most san- 
guine dreams, and that waste of it will make 
you dwindle alike in intellectual and moral 
stature beyond your darkest reckoning.” 

Scarcely anything else seems so positively 
wicked as waste of time. If you lose money, 
you may be able to restore it; if you lose 
friends you may get others; but lost time can 
never be restored. 
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List of New Members 


A Albert A. 
Milo V. C. 


Mich. 
Bessie Adamson, Vallejo, Cal. 
Glenne Allen, Tacoma, Wash. 


Abbott, 


Mich. 


Emma A. Altheide, Clarksdale, Miss. 


Andrews, 
Queensland, Australia. 
Big Rapids,| Edith Armstrong, Big Rapids, Mich. 
Herbert Ashton, Big Rapids, Mich. 

S. W. Austin, Tacoma, Wash. 
Emmaretta Aylsworth, Big Rapids, 


Brisbane, B 


Edna Backon, Big Rapids, Mich. 

Clara Bakken, Thief River Falls, 
Minn. 

Emma Bargman, Red Cloud, Nebr. 

Bernice Barrass, Rock Springs, Wyo. 
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Charles Batchelor, Big Rapido, Mich.| Myrtle Harry, Big Ragite. Mich. Erwin Peterman, Merrill, Wis. 





Mae Beach, Big Rapids, Mich. Mary Henry, Merrill Ernest Phillips, Black River Falls, 
Gertrude M. Billian, Portsmouth,| Hazel Houghton, Stoneham, Mass. Wis. 

Ohio. Beulah Hutton, Richmond, Va. Fanchon Phillips, Long Beach, Cal. 
Mary Blair, Portsmouth, Ohio. Hobart S. Hutzell, Keedysville, Md. | Madeleine Pouthier, New Hartford, 
Rudolph Boehne, San Jose, Cal. Conn. 

Cc. E. Bradley, Marshall, Mo. J Tulia Proctor, Richmond, Va 
Rose Bruce, Stoneham, Mass Will Jacobson, Big Rapids, Mich. Mary Proctor, Richmond, Va 
Norma Bruner, Big Rapids, Mich Mildred Jaquith, Stoneham, Mass. 
Rose Buse, Chicago, II Eva Jessup, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Clara Louise Johnson, Chicago, II. N stmins 
c Harriet E. Jones, Springville, N. Y. ome & aos rpg ew Westminster, 
Sister M. Calasanctia, Mankato, Lawrence E. Jones, Black River rn 

Minn. Falls, Wis. b 
C. E. Carden, Richmond. Va Wayne Jones, Seattle, Wash Ray Redfield, Big Rapids, Mich 
Gunile Christofferson, Big Rapids,| Ida Josephson, Astoria, Ore. Bernice A. Rees, Big Rapids, Mich. 

Mich. K Gertrude Remenap, Big Rapids, 
Marie E. Christofferson, Big Rapids, f = Mich. 

Mich Alfred E. Kelly, Big Rapids, Mich. | Ruth Reynolds, Stoneham, Mass 
Corinne I. Clark, San Mateo, Cal. Carroll C. Kerns, Rectortown, Va, Alice Rimmell, Kendallville, Ind 

ida Clark, Big Rapids, Mich. Rosa Kern, Portsmouth, _ Ohio. Sister M. Rita, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
ilbur Coar, Philadelphia, Pa J. Kirby, Amsterdam, N. Y. Lioyd R. Roberts, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
George Cocks, Saskatoon, Sask., Mamie A. Kreger, Kalamazoo, Mich. | Grace Rooze. Paterson, N 

Can. Esther Kriewald, Merrill, Wis. Iola Rothnick, Madison, Wis 
1. C. Combs, Tacoma, Wash. Sylvia Kryci, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Eliza Roy, Big Rapids, Mich 
Idah Conard, Garden City, Kansas I Will Runn er, Big Rapids, Mich 
Roy Conway, Big Rapids, Mich. . . 

Rose Cousino, Big Rapids, Mich. eney ‘ Levees. Lowell. aioe. s 
ude Crisp risto a: .ouise Larsen if. ids ich. in 
Maude Crispell, Bristol, R. I Florence Lather. > ids, Mich. | Alfred Sathre, Crookston, Mine 
D Ernest Lavers, bie apids, Mich. ma Savarez, Lahaina, Maui, 
> , ssse E an, C . waii. . 
E Annie LeMay, g Rapids, Va. Sohnia Sinaiko, Madison, Wis 
Lulu M. Shepherd, Columbus, Ohio. 


2 vi “ NM “ . 
og — . ien, Minneapolis. aan Kyle ~-——* Ric ~~ .. a. 
; % ’ Bertha Sleppy, Big Rapids, Mich. 

Hazel Linney, Tacoma, Wash. Hilda J. Solibakke, Everett, Wash. 


Frieda Erickson, Scandinavia, Wis. 
Ord Evans, St. Paul, Nebr 


F Bergetta Loken, Crookston, Minn. eee 
- F. H. Lukenbill, Butte, Mont Regina _Springman, Washington, 
Lilly Feinstein, Cambridge, Mass » Lund, Black River Falls, Wis D. C. 
Ethel Feldt, Rockford, Ill : Bertram F. Steingester, Brooklyn, 
Tennie Ferguson Richm ynd, Va. M _ o 
osept oll imo . yens Fontai 
Josephine Folk, Richmond, Va. Nellie M. Marshall, Cambridge, Md J. Edelbert Stevens, La Fontaine, 


Beulah Foster, Big Rapids, Mich. 4 Ind 

- een, Poca, saffale A. E. McAneny, Mankato, Minn 7 , mre . 

Edward )L- Franclemont, Buffalo.) siark W. Maxwell. Maryville, Mo. | Marvin Stol, Chicago, lit _ 
_ . > e 4 x - . . C c it 

Florence Fredrickson, Tacoma, a 3 r" ae Big mn wus Vera Street. Bellewue. Ohio 
Wash . en ’| Ethel D. Spies, Abingdon, Tl 


will — Can. 
H. C. Frey. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Lorena Mehlenbacher, Welland, 





-— E Fuller, Big Rapids, A ey T 
Ftta B Fult nm. Buffalo, N. Y¥ Mary Mengoni, Rock Springs, Wyo. Hattie Tennyson, Nickerson, Kansas. 
. 4 =—" Lucy Menzies, Big Rapids, Mich. R. W. Towner, Leavenworth, Kan 
G Cleo Millenbah, Merrill, Wis sas 
Joseph T. Garrity, Manoille, N. J Ezra Miller, Astoria, Ore Lucy F. Trenhauser, Mankato, 
Chace Giese Menill, Win 7 | Ered C.. Miller, St. Paul, Nebr Minn 
oo Gilbects ~~ > — M G. F. Mills, Seattle, Wash. Frank T. Turner. Big Rapids, Mich 
M: - M: ion Ciitalen, De , Mo a . | Florence Moline, Minneapolis, Minn. | Gildea Turney, Portsmouth, Ohio 
. “ies = ay oS ones, | Rev _A. B. Moore, Bloomingdale, 
Fred J. Grande, Minneapolis, Minn. | ; , . Big Rapids. Mich. Bic Vv 
Grace Grantham, Seattle, Wash. Ww.  M & > - H. B. Vick, Richmond, Va 
Estelle Gribble, Phoenix, Ariz A. urdock, aryborough, 
page Riciatces oo M Onaga ‘el oun Queensland, Australia Ww 
Walter Gruett, Merrill,’ Wis N Mary Weinle, Rutland, Vt. 
Rosalie Near, Welland, Ont., Can. | H; ©. Whildey, Trenton, N. J. 
‘ — Edward Newhall, Stoneham, Mass Violet. White, Welland, Ont., Can 
Mildred. Hagen.'Big Rapids,’ Mick. | “2°Y Nolan, Merrill, Wis E amin S. Wilhelm, Beach Cit 
ldarec agen 1g apids ic nun¢ ». ihe . each y. 
Bessie Halperin, Madison, Wis °o . - wu 
Thomas E. Hamilton, Philadelphia, Fe}, Ols Big Rapids, Mick Ross V iim ert, ankato, Minn 
Pa The col Ol a aA Won dst< - " vt. Louis J. Wilmotte, Big Rapids, 
Laura Hard, Big Rapids, Mich p . > 7 —T 
Morris P. Harris, Park Lake, Mich eter robleski, Big Rapids, Mich 
a Eaton Harris, Big Rapids, Mich.| Adeline R. Paquette, Big Rapids, Y 
ary E. Harrison, Spokane, Wash Mich. 
Teresa M. Harrity, Dover, N. H Mary Pepper, Phoenix, Ariz V. V. T. Yoder, Richmond, Va 








HERE is nothing more demoralizing than the habit of putting aside im- 
portant matters to be decided later. If this is your tendency, compel 
yourself to the practice of quick, firm, final decision —Dr. O. S. Marden. 
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Their Most Audacious Misrepresentation 


S our readers are well aware, it has 
been necessary for us time and again 
to expose the misrepresentations of 

Gregg Shorthand circulated by the pub- 
lishers of the old-time systems. While 
these misrepresentations may have been 
prejudicial to the progress of Gregg Short- 
hand in some instances, we believe that on 
the whole they have helped to promote a 
spirit of independent investigation on the 
part of school principals and teachers 
which has resulted in the more rapid ad- 
vancement of the Forward Movement in 
shorthand. 

Of all the opponents of Gregg Short- 
hand, none has been more persistent in mis- 
representing it than the firm of Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons. But of the many misrepre- 
sentations circulated by the Pitman firm, 
we think the one we are about to mention 
is the most audacious. For the past two 


years the Pitman firm has been circulating 
in pamphlet form and in display advertis- 
ing in the professional papers an alleged 
“Report of a Special Committee, appointed 
by the New York Board of Education in 
regard to the teaching of shorthand in 


high schools.” Previous experience of 
statements made by the Pitman firm ought 
to have made us investigate this Report 
more promptly than we did; but it never 
occurred to us that any one would have 
the audacity to put forth a statement of 
that kind about a Board of Education of 
a great city if it were not true. As the 
magazine is going to press, we have not 
time to explain how we became suspicious 
or to comment at greater length on the fol- 
lowing statement on the subject from the 
Secretary of the Board of Education in 
New York City: 

DEPARTMENT oF EpvucaTion, 

Crry or New York. 
Boarp or Epvucation, 
Park Avenue and 59th Street, 
New York. 
December 17, 1914. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 
No. 1123 Broadway, New York. 

Gentlemen: 

Since the receipt of your letter of the 8th 
instant, I have made careful inquiry regarding 
the circular forwarded by you, purporting to 
be the report of a special committee appointed 
by the Board of Education in regard to the 
teaching of shorthand in high schools. In reply, 








ei¢ 
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I beg to advise you that no such committee was 
ever appointed by the Board of Education, and 
of course no report was ever made to the Board. 
Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) A. E. Pacmer, 
Secretary, Board of Education. 


Perhaps, after all, this statement does 
not need comment. The whole matter can 
be left to the judgment of fair-minded 
teachers. 


oOo 
Avoid the “Blind Alley” Job 


HE growth of the vocational guid- 
ance movement is undoubtedly one of 
the significant phases of modern edu- 

cation. We cannot overestimate the impor- 
tance of training young people to choose 
their life work rather than drift into it. The 
very habit of making a deliberate choice and 
of learning to look ahead is worth some- 
thing. Just a word about the looking 
ahead in connection with arriving at a 
decision about the first “job”: The aver- 
age boy or girl will choose the place that 
means the most to him to-day. It is not 
the habit of youth to look far ahead. Mr. 
George W. Conn, Jr., Secretary of the 
Illinois Teachers’ Association, gives a 
forcible illustration of this in a recent issue 
of the Illinois Teacher. 


My father once gave me my choice of two 
presents at the Christmas season many years 
ago in my boyhood days. He said to me: “I 
will either buy you a ‘mouth-organ’ (a thing I 
had long desired), or I will give you a silver 
dollar with the understanding that I am to 
double the amount of the gift each succeeding 
Christmas until you are twenty-one years of 
age.” The noteworthy and objectionable part 
of the money gift to me at least, was the fact 
that should I accept this gift, it would be 
placed at interest and I should not get the 
money until I attained my majority. The 
“mouth-organ” I was to get at once. It is easy 
to guess what nine out of ten, if not ninety-nine 
out of every hundred boys would choose under 
the same circumstances. I took the “mouth- 
organ.” I paid a big price for it. Like Benja- 
min Franklin, I paid too much for my whistle. 

Immediate results are what count most in 
the young minds. Boys and girls cannot be 
expected to look many degrees ahead in life. 
And it is owing to this unguided or misguided 
period in life that so many square people find 
themselves in round holes in later life, or in 
no industrial niche at all. The choice of jobs 
or positions is left either to urgent necessity 
or unreasoning whims. Boys and girls, too, 
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take positions that offer the largest wage with- 
out regard to the final outcome. They also 
enter fields for which they have little or no 
aptitude. They little realize the tremendous 
import of these choices. They do not see the 
ever-widening angle of unfit, unsatisfactory 
and unhappy years of toil ahead that came 
because they took no time for thought and 
had no kindly counsel that might have directed 
them into other more profitable and joyous 
paths. 

A boy of sixteen is offered two positions at 
the same time. One is in a printing establish- 
ment where he will receive the meager wage, 
to start, of three dollars a week. The wage, 
however, will increase with increase of skill 
and the way widens and heightens as he travels 
on toward the broad highway of profitable and 
influential journalism. The other is a job as 
elevator boy. The wage is six dollars a week. 
The service is simple. It is a life of ups and 
downs. But it is a “blind alley” job. It leads 
nowhere. Which place does the boy of sixteen 
accept? Most of them take the elevator job. 
Like myself, they want the immediate returns. 
It means three dollars more per week and they 
get it at once. They pay too much for the 
mouth-organ. But is this always to be? We 
think not. The school has a new task to per- 
form and it will do it through supplying courses 
in vocational guidance. 


But the student of shorthand and type- 
writing need never fear the “blind alley.” 
No subject in the school curriculum opens 
up so many paths to the broad highway 
of success as does stenography—if it is 
learned right. 


oO?° 


On the Beauty of Curves 
TRIBUTE to the system of short- 
hand we write—no less splendid 

because unconscious—is found in 


the following quotation from Dr. Francis 
Wayland, which was sent to us by one of 
our readers: 





Motion in curves is more beautiful than that 
in straight lines, both because of the greater 
beauty of the curved line, and because curvi- 
linear motion indicates less effort. For these 
reasons, the motion of a fish in the water has 
always seemed to me remarkably beautiful. 
The waving of a field of grain, presenting an 
endless succession of curved lines, advancing, 
and receding with gentle motion, uniform in 
the midst of endless variety, has always seemed 
to me one of the most beautiful objects in 
nature. On the contrary, jolting and angular 
motion always displeases us. How different is 
the effect produced by the motion of one man 
on crutches, and of another on skates! 
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And yet there are some people who still 
adhere to the “jolting, angular motion” in 
shorthand writing! But the “greater 
beauty of the curved line” and the greater 
ease imparted to the writing by “curvi- 
linear motion’’ are rapidly making the only 
system based on curvilinear motion the 
standard shorthand of the English-speak- 
ing world. 


© OD © 
Important Notice 
BB ceived afte now, subscriptions re- 


ceived after the twenty-fifth of the 

month will be dated to begin with 
the next issue. All requests for back num- 
bers must be on hand not later than the 
tenth of the month following publication. 
This applies on requests for duplicate 
copies of magazines lost in the mails as 
well as on new orders. There have been 
so many subscribers disappointed about the 
dating of their subscriptions during the last 
two months that this definite rule is being 
adopted to prevent further difficulty and 
misunderstanding, and to enable us to give 
uniform service to all. 

If you are subscribing individually, re- 
member the date and have your subscrip- 
tion renewed early. If you are in charge 
of the school club, post the dates on the 
bulletin board, so that all students may 
order in time. If they miss needed maga- 
zines through delaying sending in their 
subscription, they will have no one to 


blame but themselves. 


Changes of Address 

All changes of address are due three 
weeks in advance. Mailing lists are made 
up on the twenty-fifth of the month prior 
to publication. Wher cannot be 
given us in time for the regular mailing, 
arrange with the postmaster for the next 
issue to be forwarded to you. It will be 
done if you provide the postage to cover 
cost of forwarding. No charge is made for 
forwarding magazines from one 


notice 


point to 
another in the 

If you prefer to have us duplicate the 
send the single copy 


same city. 


magazine from here, 
price with your instructions for the change 
of address. For instance, instructions for 


February must be received on or before 


January 25. 
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Reprints of Students’ Test Plates 


The supply of the September Gregg 
Writer is completely exhausted, but a spe- 
cial arrangement has been made to supply 
lesson plates to classes that are working 
for the Gregg Writer Primary Certificate. 
The lesson plates on the first six lessons on 
which the Primary Certificate Examination 
is based have been reprinted and will be 
furnished to students upon request of their 
teacher. This will enable each student to 
secure a copy of the series and give the 
plates the careful study necessary to reach 
the high standard required to secure a cer- 
tificate. 

The supply of October and November 
magazines is also exhausted. If your can- 
didates for the Intermediate and Complete 
Certificates are not supplied with these is- 
sues, let us know how many copies of the 
plates you will require. Send in your order 
not later than February first. 


aS A A 


Civil Service Successes 


ROM the high school at Punxsu- 
KF tawney, Pa., through Mr. John S. 

Hause, principal of the commercial 
department, comes a report of the splendid 
work done by their students in recent United 
States Civil Service examinations. Three stu- 
dents in the commercial department of this 
school after a little over a year and half’s 
instruction with no outside stenographic 
experience have passed the examination 
with creditable grades. Miss Bertha 
Bargerstock and Mr. Theodore Bleich 
have received appointments, while Miss 
Anna Wargny is now in correspondence 
with the Civil Service department in re- 
gard to a position. 

Another high school student recently 
appointed to a Civil Service position is 
Mr. William N. DeRosier, whom our read- 
ers will remember as the winner of the 
Connecticut School Championship Contest 
held last spring. Mr. DeRosier was at 
that time a student in the Bristol, Con 
necticut, High School, and represented 
this school in the contest. The record 
made was remarkable—117 words a min 
ute on a 120 word take with an accuracy 
record of 97.8 per cent. 
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On May 26, 1914, (before the comple- 
tion of his second year’s work in Gregg 
Shorthand) Mr. DeRosier took the United 
States Civil Service examination. On 
September 7, the young man was informed 
that he had passed the examination suc- 
cessfully and a week later came his ap- 
pointment to a position in the department 
of agriculture in Washington. 

The Gregg Writer is anxious to hear 
from other teachers about the records made 
by their students in both state and United 
States Civil Service work. 


CoO? 


Brevities 


We just learned that our good friend, 
Mr. A. D. Mack, has been elected head of 
the commercial department of the Lowell 
(Mass.) High School. For a number of 
years Mr. Mack was the principal of the 
shorthand department of the Lowell High 
School, and under his direction the depart- 
ment has become widely and favorably 
known for the unusual efficiency of the 
work accomplished in it. We rejoice to 
learn of this recognition of Mr. Mack's 
abilities as a teacher, and extend to him 
our most cordial good wishes for success 
in his new position. 

* * > 


The famous West Side Y. M. C. A. of 
New York, which is probably the largest 
institution of its kind in the country, an- 
nounces that Gregg Shorthand will be in- 
troduced, beginning January 4. 


= ~ ~ 


Remember there are other ingredients 
requisite besides shorthand and typewrit- 
ing to make a first-class stenographer 
one of which is the ability to spell cor- 
rectly. 

* * om 

Are you studying “touch” typewriting? 
If so, do not allow yourself to “steal furtive 
glances” at the keyboard of your machine, 
for by so doing you will rob yourself of 
your chance to become an expert operator. 
Be satisfied to go a little more slowly at 
first, and speed and success will come aft- 
erward. 
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A Rich Inheritance 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Report of the Missouri Valley Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Kansas City, Mo., November 27-28, 1914 
New Officers 


President: 
Vice-President: 


Miss Eva J. Sullivan, Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. John D. Long, Emporia Business College, Emporia, Kans. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Grace Borland, Westport High School Kansas City, Mo. 
Next Place of Meeting: Topeka, Kansas. 


HE Eighth Annual Convention of the 
Missouri Valley Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held in Kansas City, Mo., 

on November 27 and 28 at the Kansas City 
Business College. The 
meetings were well at- 
tended, and the program 
was in every way up to 
the usual high standard of 
the association. One of 
the features of the con- 
vention was the business- 
like manner in which the 
program was carried out 
by President Henning. Every session be- 
gan and closed “on time,” and every detail 
was carried out as scheduled by the Execu- 
tive Committee. The names of over fifty 
speakers appeared on the program, and, 
with but few exceptions, all responded. 
The members of the Program Commit- 
tee were Mr. L. C. Rusmisel, Principal, 
High School of Commerce, Omaha, Nebr.; 
Mr. C. T. Smith, President, Kansas City 
Business College, Kansas City, Mo., and 
Mr. C. E. Birch, head of the Commercial 
Department, Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 





& Eva J. Suttivan 


Kans. The meeting place and local ar- 
rangements were ideal and reflected the 
excellent work and co-operation of the Ar- 
rangements Committee. The members of 
this Committee were Mr. F. J. Kirker, 
Miss Eva J. Sullivan, Mr. 
T. E. Talmadge, Mr. P. 
B. S. Peters, Miss Nettie 
M. Huff, and Mr. B. F. 
Hart, all of Kansas City. 

As host and _ hostess, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Smith 
omitted nothing that 
would in any way con- 
tribute to the comfort and 
convenience of their guests. The informal 
luncheon at the Hotel Kupper on Friday, 
the banquet at the Y. M. C. A. on Friday 
night, and the luncheon at the Y. W. C. A. 
on Saturday were all characterized by the 
same good feeling and fellowship for 
which the Missouri Valley Association is 
famous. 

The papers and addresses were of an 
unusually high character, and we regret 
that, owing to pressure on our space, we 
are unable to publish them in full. 





Grace Boritanp 


oOo 








benediction.—Mrs. A. J. Stanley. 





WHAT CONSTITUTES SUCCESS? 


E has achieved success who has lived well, laughed often and loved 

much; who has gained the respect of intelligent men and the love of 
little children; who has filled his niche and accomplished his task; who has 
left the world better than he found it, whether by an improved poppy, a 
perfect poem or a rescued soul; who has never lacked appreciation of earth's 
beauty or failed to express it; who has looked for the best in others and 
given the best he had; whose life was an inspiration; whose memory is a 
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Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
should be addressed. 





Simplifying the Lingo 


System, “the magazine of busi- 

ness,” has for several years been 
a vigorous and distinguished advocate of 
short terms, words and expressions to re- 
place the long and redundant forms that 
persist in much of our speech and business 
correspondence. 

“About fifteen per cent of the energy 
spent on an office typewriter is wasted,” he 
claims, “because of the use of formal, 
lengthy and unnecessary expressions. A 
business letter aims to convey ideas, and 
the simplest, shortest and most direct way 
of doing this is the best way. We use too 
many needless words and motions.” 

“To illustrate his point,” says System, 
“Dr. Dewey has furnished the following 
list of expressions common to business, 
that are more forceful when reduced to 
their shortest terms—in most cases to a 
single word—and some meaningless idioms 
that may be eliminated altogether. They 
suggest many similar condensations that 
will save time to the dictator and stenog- 
rapher alike. 


Choice of Words 


D R. MELVIL DEWEY, according to 


Preferred 
Long Form Form 
purchasing agent.............- buyer 
the purchases OF ..........cccsees buying 
a large supply of.............. many 
Meee most 
the sum of $10,000............. $10,000 
take into consideration........ consider 
the city of Boston........ «+.--Boston 
this has been found to be an en- 
couragement to good work... .this encourages 
good work 
extend an invitation............ invite 
enuf so that it will do........ enuf to do 
due to the fact that .......... because 
dg errr er over (or more 
than) 
in a prudent manner ......... prudently 


put in an appearance ......... appear 


arrange in alfabetic order ....alfabet 
the twenty-eighth day of July 
in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and 


SE Se ee July 28, 1913 
it is often the case that sales- 
IE UNEE 40 hee ce scetuatrsncese salesmen often 
fail 
give the boundaries of ........ bound 
inclosed herewith please find . .inclosed 
beg to acknowledge ........... acknowledge 
Sl EN sa chavntecurnsane notify 
beg leave to inform ........... inform 
I should be pleased to have you 
call at any time ........... drop in and see 
me 


There is no doubt that this sort of sim- 
plicity in business letters is earnestly to 
be desired. Nearly every business com- 
munication one picks up, even nowadays 
since efficiency has become a byword, is 
burdened with a lot of useless jargon. The 
elimination of these useless and hackneyed 
expressions nine times out of ten strength- 
ens the statements. 

Printers’ Ink of August 13 comes back 
at the Dewey method of elimination and is 
inclined to think that the time devoted to 
searching for a simpler expression more 
than offsets the time saved in using the 
shorter words. But a moment’s analysis 
of this proposition will show that that is 
rather a species of sophistry. The whole 
matter rests on the education of the dic- 
tator. If he is too lazy to study better 
methods of expression, his letters will be 
filled with the kind of dead words that Dr. 
Dewey is trying to eliminate. To quote 
from Printers’ Ink: 

“Says the Efficiency Magazine: ‘Mr. 
Melvil Dewey recently took an ordinary 
business letter containing 329 words and, 
through the process of elimination, cut the 
letter down to 228 words, thereby elimi- 
nating 101 words that were not alone use- 
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less but which burdened the correspond- 
ence unnecessarily. 

“Mr. Dewey, in doing this, simply gives 
a practical illustration of what Mr. Emer- 
son says can be accomplished; to wit, that 
twenty-five per cent of the words used in 
business correspondence might better be 
left out entirely. 

‘Many firms are now giving more seri- 
ous consideration than ever before to the 
subject of having their business letters 
strictly to the point, realizing that it not 
only saves their time but also the time of 
the recipient. 

‘If it is true that one-third of the work 
that is being dictated and typewritten and 
read is unnecessary, surely a dreadful 
price is being paid for inefficiency in letter- 
writing.’ 

“It is only to be expected that matter 
written in the easy conversational style— 
as good letters usually are—should be 
somewhat loose and at times almost or 
quite verbose. Still it does not follow that 
the letter-writer should be hampered by 
the idea that he must keep his words down 
to the fewest possible number, except on 
special occasions when the need for brev- 
ity is pressing. It is quicker in both let- 
ter-writing and conversation to say ‘keep 
out’ than to say ‘we are sorry not to be 
able to allow you to enter,’ but this does 
not prove that the shorter way is always 
the better way. A great many letters are 
brief to the point of coldness or lifeless- 
ness. An added sentence or two, convey- 
ing a little personality, would be well 
worth the space occupied. 

“Mr. Dewey does not tell us how long 
it took to do the condensing of the letter 
referred to, or whether the business letter- 
writer would really be more efficient by 
studiously endeavoring, while dictating, to 
condense his language, or by carefully 
editing and rewriting his letters. Con- 
densing is fairly easy if you have time to 
fuss over what you write. Take the first 
two paragraphs of the Efficiency Maga- 
zine’s comment for example, and compare 


the following revision: 

Mr. Melvil Dewey recently cut a 329-word 
business letter down to 228 words, eliminating 
101 words that were not alone useless but which 
burdened the correspondence unnecessarily. 

In so doing, Mr. Dewey illustrates Mr. Emer- 
sons’s contention—that one-fourth of the words 
in correspondence might better be omitted. 
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“The original 78 words are cut to 49— 
a saving of 37 per cent!” 

One of the best tests a correspondent 
can apply to the value of the letters sub- 
mitted by Mr. Dewey to the System maga- 
zine, is to substitute the preferred words 
or expressions for the others in a number 
of business letters. He can then very 
easily determine whether shorter words 
are an improvement or whether they 
weaken his statements. We ran across a 
list of trite rhetorical expressions some- 
time ago (the source of which has been 
forgotten) which seems to pertain to this 
article, and which appears below. Of 
course the injunction about these phrases 
was “don’t.” 


Avoid such trite rhetorical expressions 


as the following: 


favor with a selection 

render a vocal solo 

rendition 

discourse sweet music 

repast 

do justice to a dinner 

sought his downy 
couch 

wended their way 

enjoyable 

in a pleasing manner 

untiring efforts 

all in all 

some one has said 

specimen of humanity 

in evidence 

last but not least 

abreast of the times 

was the recipient of 

everything went along 
nicely 

the student body 

doomed to disappoint- 
ment 

was an impressive 
sight 

made a pretty picture 

completed the scene 


nestled among the hills 
or among the trees 

like sentinels guarding 

all nature seemed 

had the privilege 

replete with interest 

those present 

long-felt want 

it seems (in narrative) 

fair maidens 

along—lines (e. g., 
along agricultural 
lines ) 

along the line of 

along these lines 

as luck would have it 

all nature clothed in a 
robe 

each and every 

on this particular day 

the proud possessor 

in touch with 

social function 

waited in breathless 
suspense 

order out of chaos 

those with whom we 
come in contact 

imbued with 


Avoid hackneyed quotations, literary al- 
lusions, and proverbs, such as the follow- 


ing: 

method in his madness 

sadder but wiser 

variety is the spice of 
life 

all work and no play, 
ete. 

never put off till to- 
morrow, etc. 

when ignorance is 
bliss, ete. 


monarch of all I sur- 
vey 

cupid has been busy 

the best laid plans of 
mice and men, etc. 

make hay while the 
sun shines 

all is not gold, ete. 

music hath charms, 
etc. 
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We should like some of our correspond- 
ents to take a hand at offering the sub- 
stitutes for the foregoing. For the three 
best lists special prizes will be offered. 
The next ten best lists will receive honor- 
able mention—announcements to be made 
in the April number. 


\o) 


Gregg Writers of Washington in 
Typewriting Contest 


HE Gregg Shorthand Society of 
Washington, D. C., has introduced 
into its work a very instructive fea- 

ture in the form of typewriting contests. 

A fifteen-minute contest under inter- 
national rules was held at one of its meet- 
ings in November. 
ducted by a committee of the society, the 
members of which have received compli- 
ments on the manner in which they man- 
aged it. 

Out of the large membership of the so- 
ciety only eleven could be induced to enter 
the competition, although practically half 
of the membership was present to look on. 
Five of the contestants wrote for the full 
fifteen minutes with the following results: 


The contest was con 


Words 

Gross Per 

Name W'ds Errors P’I'ty Min. 
Charles L. Swem.....1439 11 55 92 
I. H. Weisenberger. .1448 26 = «130 ss 
Harry Malcolm....... 1174 22 110 71 
Raey Peek 2.2... ..-1101 $1 896205 60 
Miss M. M. Beeslee. ..1017 26 130 59 


All of these are well-known Gregg ste- 
nographers in Washington, the young men 
being employed with the government. Mr. 
Swem’s astonishing feats in shorthand con 
tests are common knowledge, but so far as 
is known this was the first typewriting 
contest in which the president’s personal 
stenographer figured. 

Mr. Weisenberger was the only member 
of the team who had previously been in a 
typewriting contest. He exceeded Mr. 
Swem by eleven words gross, but the pen- 
alty for net speed 
materially. 

Miss Park and Miss Beeslee are well- 
known commercial stenographers in Wash- 
ington, and, considering the fact that it was 


errors reduced his 
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their first appearance in a public contest, 
they made very creditable records. 

It would be an excellent idea for these 
Gregg Societies to arrange for typewriting 
contests with one another—for instance, 
the Washington Society could have a com- 
petitive contest with the Providence So- 
ciety. This could be done with very little 
extra trouble, as the same matter could 
be sent to both societies and the writing 
take place simultaneously. 

We hope to hear of other typewriting 
contests under the auspices of the Wash- 
ington Greggites. An excellent start has 
been made, and next time the number of 
entrants should be much larger. If the 
contests are held regularly each month, 
the interest and enthusiasm will be greater, 
and the timidity, which scared many out 
of the recent competition, will disap- 
pear. In connection with the typewriting 
contest a shorthand transcription exercise 
could be given, thus adding to the interest 
and instruction of the evening. The Gregg 
Writer plates would serve this purpose ad- 
mirably. 

Typewriting contests should be promi- 
nent features of all Gregg Societies. A 
plan could be worked out whereby certifi- 
cates may be awarded to the winners in 
each contest. Typewriting companies will 
be glad to co-operate with a committee in 
arranging a plan of certificate awards. 
Every member of the society should be in- 
duced to enter these contests. Each one’s 
turn could probably be determined by a 
method of drawing names. 

A novel plan for creating interest would 
be to divide the society into typewriting 
teams—say A and B teams-—and these 
teams could compete for a banner. By 
choosing a leader for each team the inter- 
est would be materially increased and the 
rivalry between the two groups would give 
zest to the contests. 


© 
Phonograph Transcribing Contest 
WING to the limitations of space, 
we were unable, in giving an ac- 
count of the recent typewriting con- 


tests in New York, to mention the results 
of the Dictaphone Transcribing Contest 
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which is always an interesting feature of 
the New York Business Show. Mr. H. J. 
Tannenholz, operating an L. C. Smith & 
Bros. typewriter, won first place with a 
gross speed of 106 words a minute and a 
net of 95; second place was won by Miss 
Gertrude Adler, who also operated an L. C. 
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Smith & Bros. machine, with a gross speed 
of 112 words and a net speed of 94 words 
a minute. Both of these typists entered 
the contest on their own initiative, coming 
direct from business offices. In the profes- 
sional contest there were 32 entries, and 
in the amateur, 53. 
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Hints on Tabulating 
By William R. Foster, East High School, Rochester, N. Y. 


HE many additions that are now a 

I part of the latest models of nearly 
all standard machines make tabulat- 

ing work much easier than formerly. Even 
if you don’t have a decimal tabulator on 
your machine, visibility is a great help to 
seeing that every figure appears in the right 
column. Two-color effects are frequently 
necessary and often when unnecessary lend 
an added touch to the appearance of the 
complete statement. Plan your work from 
what you know will be the longest width 
and length. That is, if you are to get a 
statement on one sheet of paper of a cer- 
tain size, first see if you will not have to 
use single space instead of double. If you 
find the statement too wide, cut out commas 
and dollar signs, or make your headings 
narrower and extend them downward on 
the page. After you have your statement 
sized up, start your work so that the state- 
ment when complete will appear as nearly 
in the center of the page as possible. (All 
this refers, of course, to statements that 
are not already partially printed requir- 
ing merely the filling in of the necessary 
figures, etc.) Then do your work across 
the page from left to right as a rule. On 
most machines work that is done from top 
to bottom will be poorly printed as the 
ribbon does not move forward sufficiently 
when work is done in the same column to 
get a good impression. Furthermore, the 
paper holders do not always hold the 
paper sufficiently tight to have the figures 
in parallel columns appear on exactly the 
same (imaginary) line. This is especially 
true of long statements reaching to the 
bottom of the sheet. There is this much, 


however, to be said about writing from the 
top to the bottom: where one does not have 
a decimal tabulator, the front dog can be 


set so that when one line is finished, the 
pulling back of the line spacer brings you 
back in the right column, although it may 
be necessary to strike the space-bar once 
or twice to get the next line of figures in 
just the proper location. 

Here is something worthy of your 
thought. You have learned to operate 
your keyboard— including the figures—by 
touch, but how about your tabulator? Of 
course, when you have the old style 
plunger type, you have to use your thumb 
for all the keys, but how about the other 
style which is struck in the same way as 
the other keyboard characters except that 
you have to keep the keys pressed down 
until the carriage stops? 


e 


The Code Typewriter 


MONG the recent inventions in the 
A typewriter field is the code type- 
writer. This machine is the prod- 
uct of the ingenuity of an Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, man, Mr. Edward Hebers. A 
small, steel rod is the key to the puzzle. 
On this rod steel plugs of different heights 
are placed and these form the code. The 
rod is placed on the typewriter and the 
operator strikes the keys, writing the mes- 
sage as on an ordinary machine. The ma- 
chine translates the message into the code 
automatically. When the receiving opera- 
tor gets the message he places a similar 
steel rod in his machine and copies the 
code message as received. The wonderful 
little machine writes it in the original 
form. The rods are numbered according 
to codes—any number of which may be 
used. 
A practical advantage is the reduced 
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cost of the sending of the message. There 
is no spacer on the typewriter used, and 
hence the cost is figured on the five and 
ten letters allowed for a word in tele- 
grams and cablegrams. This makes the 
price 60 per cent cheaper than the cost 
of the complete message. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the 
necessity for accuracy in the operation 
of this new machine. 


Typewriting by Wireless 


RECENT London dispatch tells of 
the application of wireless teleg- 


raphy to typewriting. A Nor- 
wegian naval officer has been at work on 
this problem for some time and now re- 
ports that the method is perfected. The 
plan necessitates the provision of “relays” 
for intensifying the force of the signal re- 
ceived and this was one of the most diff- 
cult obstacles to be surmounted. Selenium, 
which is used in the “seeing by telephone” 
experiments, plays an important part in 
this invention. 

The adoption of this method in wireless 
stations will mean one more opportunity 
for the typewriter operator—and one more 
argument for the necessity of accuracy in 
the use of the machine. 


The Evolution of a Stenographer 


HE moving picture is to be reckoned 
with as an important feature in 
every phase of modern life, and the 

Remington Typewriter Company is a pio- 
neer in the application of the “movies” 
to the field of commercial education. The 
first run of the Remington film entitled 
“The Evolution of a Stenographer” was 
given on November 7, in the West Side Y. 
M. C. A., New York City, before a body 
of commercial teachers of New York and 
vicinity. 

Mr. Harry C. Spillman, School Man- 
ager of the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, introduced the pictures by a short 
talk in which he emphasized the changing 
ideals in the field of practical education. 
While the Remington Typewriter Company 
is not in favor of the so-called “short 


course,” the speaker was forced to admit 
that their ideal student completed her 
course in less than thirty minutes. 

The picture is in two reels and covers 
the entire commercial course. The stu- 
dent’s career is traced from enrollment in 
school to the first day's office work. In- 
structors and actors in the pictures are em- 
ployees of the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany and well-known commercial teachers 
in New York City. The training of “Miss 
Remington” is strictly up to date and in- 
cludes instruction in shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping and penmanship, with 
special emphasis on the modern methods 
in typewriting and office training. 

This graphic illustration of the impor- 
tant features of the stenographer’s training 
will make for the betterment of commercial 
instruction. Wherever this film is shown 
students will be inspired to greater effort. 


oO 
Get Busy 


Ye editor sat in his busy den, 

Cussing, and saying “I wonder when 
The fellows who read my monthly screed 
Will come to my rescue with word or 


deed. 


I'm working for them, and it should be 
WE. 

Why should they all lie down on me? 

Our interest is a common one, 

But the toil is mine, and theirs the fun. 


Come, wake up, boys, don’t be so slow, 

For this magazine has got to go. 

Give us an item, now and then, 

From your active brain and your facile 
pen. 


This is not an organ filled with ‘guff,’ 

With nothing but advertising stuff. 

Give us your thoughts and experience, 
too, 

That others who follow may learn from 
you, 


Of your trials great, and your triumphs 
grand, 
From coast to coast in this favored land. 
So now get busy. Come off the shelf, 
For by helping others you help yourself.” 
—Charles H. Requa. 
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Sit Tight; Don’t Rock the Boat 
Written by Miss Mary Aaron, New York City 
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Sit Tight; Don’t Rock the Boat 
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More 100% Clubbers, 1913-14 


INCE the 100% club list was pub- 
s lished in the October number, we 

have received complete statistics from 
the following teachers, who are now mem- 
bers of the 100% Clubbers’ Class: 


Mrs. Hazel H. Alzeno, Thornton Township 
High School, Harvey, Ill. 

Mrs. E. Baker, Arlington High School, Ar- 
lington, Wash. 

Estelle Bennehoff, Highland High School, 
Highland, Ill. 

A. Roy Bortzfield, Boys’ High School, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

R. H. Boyd, Ortonville Business College, Or- 
tonville, Minn. 

Brother Theodorus, St. John’s School, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Mary E. Cherry, Findlay Business College, 
Findlay, Ohio. 

Ada L. Coddington, Morris High School, 
Morris, Ill. 

O. Christopher, High School, Miles City, 
Mont. 

Mertie Davis, Polytechnic High School, Long 
Beach, Cal. 

J. A. Egelhoff, Jerseyville High School, Jer- 
seyville, Tl. 

Raymond Goodfellow, Colby Academy, New 
London, N. H. 

W. H. Gilbert, Central Iowa Business Col- 
lege, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Clara E. Hoffman, Messiah Bible School, 
Grantham, Pa. 

Myrtle Kime, Ottawa University, Ottawa, 
Kansas. 

C. W. Kitt, Santa Maria High School, Santa 
Maria, Cal. 

Iver J. Kloster, St. John’s College, Winfield, 
Kansas. 

Frederick Zilliox, Park Region Luther Col- 
lege, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Mabel Maginnis, Astoria High School, As- 
toria, Ore. 

W. F. Marshall, Sarnia Business College, 
Sarnia, Ont., Can. 

Joliet Township High School, Joliet, IIl. 
(Through Miss Elizabeth Criswell and Miss 
Florence Martin.) 

Mary L. Myers, School of Commerce, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Ivan Mitchell, Rawlins High School, Raw- 
lins, Wyo. 

A. R. Reelhorn, Phillips County High School, 
Holyoke, Colo. 

Alice G. Richardson, University of North 
Dakota, University, N. Dak. 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Notre Dame Acad- 
emy, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. M. Sitze, Missouri State Normal School, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Margaret Smith, Watseka High School, Wat- 
seka, Til. 
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E. R. Thoma, Olympia High School, Olym- 
pia, Wash. 

Nellie W. Caster, York College, York, Nebr. 

Eva M. Waggoner, Green Bay Business Col- 
lege, Green Bay, Wis. 

Ruth Parker, Lawrence Business College, 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Mrs. Catherine L. White, Augustana College, 
Canton, S. Dak. 


We are also glad to add the names of a 
list of schools who have reported the 
adoption of the Gregg Writer as a regular 
text-book. These colleges are including 
the magazine in the equipment required 
for each pupil and indorse this plan as the 
most effective means of using the Writer 
in their everyday work. If you are fol- 
lowing the same plan in your school, let us 
add your name to the list. If you have not 
yet made the adoption, consider it for 
your next school term! 

American Business College, Pueblo, Colo. 

Arlington High School, Arlington, Wash 

Astoria High School, Astoria, Ore. 

Baker Business University, Flint, Mich. 

Boys’ High School, Lancaster, Pa. 

Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

Chambersburg Business College, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 

Crookston High School, Crookston, Minn. 

Findlay Business College, Findlay, Ohio. 

Freeport High School, Freeport, III. 

Gregg School, Chicago, II. 

Harrison High School, Harrison, N. J. 

Haverhill Business College, Haverhill, Mass. 

Highland High School, Highland, III. 
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Joliet Township High School, Joliet, Ill. 

Junction City High School, Junction City, 
Kans. 

Kelsey-Jenney Commercial College, San Di- 
ego, Cal. 

Lamb’s Business Training School, Brooklyn, 
2 

Lawrence Business College, Lawrence, Kans. 

Leavenworth High School, Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

Lodi High School, Lodi, Wis. 

Manual Training High School, Peoria, II. 

High School, Miles City, Mont. 

Missouri State Normal School, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. 

Northwestern 
Wash. 

Oakdale Union High School, Oakdale, Cal. 

Olympia High School, Olympia, Wash. 

Ortonville Business College, Ortonville, Minn. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. 

Phillips County High School, Holyoke, Colo. 

Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, Cal. 

Portland High School, Portland, Maine. 


College, Spokane, 


Business 


St. John’s Preparatory College, Danvers, 
Mass. 

St. John’s School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sarnia Business College, Sarnia, Ontario, 
Can. 


School of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. (Day 
School.) 

Seymour Business College, Seymour, Ind. 

St. John’s College, Winfield, Kans. 

Sprott-Shaw Business Institute, 
B. C., Can. 

Township High School, Taylorville, II. 

Thornton Township High School, Harvey, Il. 

University of North Dakota, University, N. 
Dak. 

Watseka High School, Watseka, III. 

Williams Business College, Marshfield, Wis. 


Victoria 


oOo 
Convention of the Gregg Shorthand Federation—Continued 


Thursday Afternoon 


HERE was a general discussion of 
i Miss Lovell’s paper on “What I 
Have Done to Increase My Ac- 
quaintance With Business Men and How 
I Expect It to Help My Students.” Mr. 
Gregg strongly urged the importance of 
teachers “getting the point of view of the 
business community,” and of their taking 
an active interest in civie affairs and or- 
ganizations. 
The next topic was “My Plan of Work- 
ing Students to Capacity.” Mrs. Margaret 


McGarry Roberts believes that “the first 
thing we should do to work our students 
to capacity is to get them interested.” 
said: 

“Interest is contagious, and if you are 
a hard worker I believe that soon your stu- 


She 


dents will catch the disease, or whatever it 
may be, and your work as teachers will 
not seem hard to you.” 

She then told of a plan that she worked 
out successfully: 


I asked the principal of the school if we 
might have a half-day each week in which we had 
no recitation work whatever to do. At first he 
laughed at me and said, “Why?” I told him 
that in class room I didn’t have much chance 
to meet my students and I wanted to help them 
individually. He told me we might try the 
plan for a month. . . . I found each week some 
students would be having a hard time with 
various subjects. I told them that on that 
afternoon if they would go to their respective 
teachers they would try to help them. If they 
were behind in typewriting, they worked in 
the typewriting room all that afternoon; if 
especially weak in English, they worked on that 
subject. On the afternoon that we had these 
periods, the students reported to me personally, 
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telling me just what they had accomplished that 
afternoon. They enjoyed it and looked forward 
to that dav each week. By going to the stu- 
dents and talking to them individually once a 
week, I induced them to study more. That 
plan was certainly a success. 


Mr. Morris then gave some of his ex- 
periences in teaching shorthand and type- 
writing in the Anglo-Chinese School, Sin- 
gapore. He found that the Chinese stu- 
dents were greatly interested in contests, 
and could be stimulated in that way to 
work to the utmost capacity. 

Miss Hoskin asked for advice as to how 
to develop interest. In answer to this 
question, Miss Emma Hagenstein told 
about her first experience in teaching in a 
high school in Wyoming. She then said: 

The second year’s class in shorthand had fin- 
ished the Manual, and was ready for dictation 
work. I simply used the Gregg Writer as a 
text-book. When the first number of the Gregg 
Writer came, in order to create interest I went 
through the number with them and introduced 
them to all the people in it. As I have attended 
the conventions for a number of years, I was 
able to tell them about the people whose names 
and faces appeared in the pages of the maga- 
zine. I did that same thing each month, and 
those students studied the Gregg Writer just 
as some people study a novel. I found it was 
of the utmost help to me in my work. Then 
the O. G. A. tests helped me. 

They were behind in their spelling. We had 
a spelling contest—the advanced shorthand class 
against forty of the high school students. Of 
course the eight shorthand writers won. After 
that I challenged them to a contest. We had 
a list of 3500 words and they were to study 
that list. We spelled a half-hour once each 
week. When we got through with the 3500 
words, I think I misspelled something like sixty- 
one words, and the class as a whole a little 
over 300 words. I found that the students 
who were well along in shorthand and type- 
writing spent their extra time in reading the 
Gregg Writer and studying the spelling. [Ap- 
plause. | 


The Chairman asked Miss Pearl A. 
Power to give a blackboard demonstration 
to show that beautiful shorthand penman- 
ship and speed could go hand in hand. 
The demonstration was heartily applauded. 
Miss Power said: 

It seems to me we cannot lay too much stress 
upon the necessity for perfecting the work 
of students in the writing of Gregg Shorthand, 
not only from a practical standpoint, but, as I 
have always advocated, from an artistic stand- 
point. I think every teacher should hold that 
ideal of beautiful notes before the students and 
strive towards it as well as towards the prac- 
tical, because the one lends itself to the other in 
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our system. No other system lends itself so 
well to artistic writing as Gregg Shorthand 
because it is so free from angles. 


Miss Power next gave an explanation 
of the nature of her work in reporting the 
proceedings of the Park Board. 


Friday Morning 


The first item on the program was the 
“Question Box.” Among other things, 
there was a lively discussion of night school 
work. Mr. S. C. Hoel, of Grand Junction, 
Colorado, believes that enthusiasm should 
be the keynote of night-school teaching. 
He said: 

I want my teachers to be wide-awake and 
especially in night school work. I think that 
Mr. Gregg had the key to the whole situation 
when he said that it was important that the 
teacher should have something ready to arouse 
the interest of the students. Night school stu- 
dents come to the school physically tired, and 
what they need is something to interest them 
and keep them awake. If I can get a teacher 
who can do that, and, at the same time, dis- 
cipline and instruct, I think I have a good all- 
around teacher. Although I am not a teacher 
of the subject, and cannot therefore give you 
technical information about it, still I would 
say that if you want to make a complete suc- 
cess, get in the work with the right spirit, 
be on the job, and wake up the students 
and keep them awake. 


The Chairman announced the next topic 
as “What I Would Teach Besides Short- 
hand and Typewriting if I Were a 
Teacher,” by Miss Blanche Boring, win- 
ner of the Silver Medal in the recent con- 
test held by the Chicago G. S. A. Miss 
Boring’s paper was an admirable presen- 
tation of the qualities necessary to suc- 
cess, and contained many valuable sugges- 
tions as to how these qualities might be 
cultivated in the class room and after- 
wards. 

This was followed by a discussion of 
methods of giving typewriting instruction. 
Mr. Robert A. Grant strongly advocated 
absolute accuracy as the ideal towards 
which we should work.’ He said: 

I have always held that the penalty in the 
International and National contests was not 
severe enough. I wrote to the Chairman of 
the contest committee and told him that ten 
words ought to be deducted for each error, but 
he did not agree with me. When Mr. Spillman 
became connected with the Remington Type- 
writer Company, I wrote him that the penalty 
should be ten words for each error. Mr. Spill- 
man acknowledged that I was right about 
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it, but he said it was hard to do anything in 
the matter. 
Business Meeting 
Then followed the business meeting 
with reports of committees, election of of- 
ficers (with the results given in the Sep- 
tember number), and the acceptance of 
Mr. Gregg’s offer of a trophy for a speed 
contest next year. The convention closed 
with a summing-up of the convention by 
Mr. Gregg, in concluding which he said: 
“So, my friends, we have had a very suc- 
cessful convention. I am very happy over 
it and I thank you most heartily for the 
loyal, self-sacrificing way in which you 
have worked for the advancement of what 
you and I believe to be a cause worthy of 
our best efforts.” 
oO? 


Gregg Writers Help to Dis- 
patch the Nation’s Business 


HE November issue of the monthly 

school paper Onward, published by 

the Rider-Moore and Stewart School; 
Trenton, New Jersey, contains the follow- 
ing paragraph which will be of interest to 
all shorthand writers: 

Our Vice-President, Mr. Gill, was never so 
proud in all his life as when he and Mr. Kay- 
ser stepped into President Wilson’s office in 
Washington, D. C., at 10:35 on the morning 
of Monday, October 25th, and saw two Rider 
boys, Swem and Johnson, busily helping dis- 
patch the nation’s business. They both seemed 
at home in their exacting positions, and Mr. 
Gill heard many compliments paid them on 
their work in the Executive Mansion. Mr. 
Swem was in the President’s office when Mr. 
Gill, as spokesman of the Trenton delegation, 
gave President Wilson an invitation to attend 
the home-coming banquet of the “Trenton Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Both Mr. Gill’s remarks 
and the President’s reply were taken down in 
shorthand by Mr. Swem and copies handed to 
the delegation a few minutes after their in- 
terview with the president. Mr. Gill feelingly 
describes the contrast between the dictation 
of his taken by Mr. Swem in the president's 
office and that which he used to take from Mr. 
Gill in the shorthand department of the Rider- 
Moore and Stewart School, and that was only 
a few years ago. Those boys have certainly 
been climbing some, and they haven’t stopped 
yet. 


The problems which confront the pres- 
ent administration are many, and certainly 
the work which the president’s stenograph- 
ers are called upon to do is both difficult 
and important. 


Prize Program Announcement 
A SIGNIFICANT phase of the grow- 


ing interest in shorthand is the es- 

tablishing of local shorthand asso- 
ciations. Nearly every mail brings an an- 
nouncement of a new association being 
formed, or a request for help in planning 
programs for such an association. A num- 
ber of splendid programs have been sent 
us from time to time and we should like to 
pass these on to our readers. We have, 
therefore, decided to offer a series of special 
prizes for shorthand association programs. 
The program may be general or special in 
character. It may be a study program, a 
program of prepared addresses, plans for 
a social evening, a program of toasts for 
an annual dinner, a series of extempora- 
neous speeches, or a debate. What we want 
is original, snappy, “workable” ideas. The 
time for each program is two hours. The 
program must be complete and definite. 
If the plan calls for papers on assigned 
subjects, the source of the material for the 
papers must be given. If the program calls 
for games full instructions must be fur- 
nished. 


List of Prizes 


For the best list of subjects for 
papers, special articles or ad- 


OE ee re ee $1.00 
For the best list of subjects for de- 

RE wadewin ensue cuanceenb es 1.00 
For the best list of subjects for toasts 

for a shorthand club dinner...... 1.00 


For the best plan for a social evening 1.00 
For the best plan for a shorthand 
CEE GU eo 6 cs cccccdcwasees 1.00 


For each other program or plan pub- 
lished: A year’s subscription to the Gregg 
Writer. 

This contest will close March 15 and 
the results will be published in the April 
Gregg Writer. 

Each contestant may submit as many 
programs or suggestions as he desires. 

All programs and communications on 
this subject should be addressed to Prize 
Program Editor, Gregg Writer, 1123 
Broadway, New York City. 
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Q's and As 


Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. Answers 
to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by February 15, and 
will be published in the March number ~~ 
An award of 50c. is given each month for the best answer re- 
ceived on each question: twenty-five cents each for 
all other contributions published. 
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How to get Your Pay Raised 


HIS is the time of the year when 
employees are looking for some 
recognition from employers that 

their services have increased in value dur- 
ing the past twelve months. It is the time, 
too, when the employer is going over his 
statements of the last year’s business and 
making his plans for next year’s campaign. 
He is going over the work of each depart- 
ment and analyzing increases and de- 
creases. He is deciding just where to 
expand and where to retrench. If the 
stenographer is worth more than he is re- 
ceiving for the work he is now doing, or if 
he can do work which will be worth more, 
this is the time for the employer to have 
his attention called to the matter. 

From the employer's standpoint, the 
success of his business during the past 
twelve months is measured by the net profit 
on the yearly statement sheet, and from 
the employee's point of view, his success 
is measured by the figures which come 
after his name on the pay roll. Words of 
appreciation and special favors weigh, and 
weigh heavily, with the employee who is 
worth anything, but there is always a sus- 
picion of insincerity when those words are 
not backed up by “filthy lucre.” If all 
is not going well with the concern, if there 
have been unusual expenses without in- 
creased income, the employee feels entitled 
to an explanation. Just how to approach 
the matter is a problem which calls for all 
the tact one has. One girl reports that she 
got a raise just because she remarked cas- 
ually, “‘I need a new winter coat but I 
can’t afford it’’; while another has quite 
a different story to tell. She feels that she 
ought to get more money for her work, but 
she doesn’t dare ask for it. She believes 
that if her employer thought she was worth 


more he would give it to her, and that if he 
wasn't willing to do so of his own accord 
he would never increase her salary because 
she asked for it. Then, too, she feels that 
if she asked and was refused she would 
have to leave out of self-respect, and 
here’s the whole trouble—she isn’t sure 
she could get more any place else. 

Then there is the organization that takes 
up the matter of changes in the pay roll 
every six months or once a year. Em- 
ployees who have been with the firm for 
some time have come to feel that they 
should receive more money just for that 
reason. They lose sight of the fact that 
they are being paid for what they do. A 
request for an increase is often based on 
some such flimsy reason as, ““Miss A hasn't 
been here as long as I have but she gets 
more,” or “Miss B is getting more than I 
am but she doesn’t work any harder,” or 
even, “Last year I got a raise, and I know 
that business has been good and I think I 
should get another this year.” To all such 
the replies are obvious: “We are paying 
you for what you do, not for the length of 
time you have been here.” “Your salary 
is based on your work, not on the work 
done by Miss B or by any one else.” “Last 
year your work was better than it was the 
year before, but after going over the mat- 
ter carefully we have decided that you are 
not worth any more to us now than you 
were a year ago.” With the average fair- 
minded employer a request for more salary, 
backed by definite, logical reasons why 
the request should be granted, will be 
given careful consideration. If, for any 
reason, the request is refused, the employee 
will be given reasons for the refusal, and 
usually suggestions as to how to increase 
his efficiency. The written request can 
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usually be made more convincing than the 
verbal one. If, when you are ready to put 
the matter on paper, you find you have 
nothing to say without dealing in generali- 
ties and personalities, the answer is “Spend 
your time in making yourself worth more.” 

We cannot leave this subject, however, 
without touching on another side of the 
question. Your real pay for the work you 
do is not in the pay envelope, but in your- 
self. The thing that counts is not what 
you get, but what you become. “Your 
employer pays you in dollars, and you pay 
yourself in valuable experience, in fine 
training, in splendid discipline, and in 
character building.” 

In reply to the following question on 
this topic some interesting letters have 
been received: 

5. I have been with the same firm for sev- 
eral years, and have not had my salary in- 
creased for some time. If I am worth more 
than I am receiving, I want to know how to get 
it. And if I am not, I want to know how to 
make myself worth more. I should like to hear 
from other stenographers about how they got 
their pay raised. 

From the standpoint of six years’ em- 
ployment, with an increase each year, Miss 
Nell Cherry, Salmon, Idaho, writes: 

I have found that the best way to get an 
increase in salary, and I have had some experi- 
ence in this line, having worked for six years 
with an increase each year, is: 

First: To make yourself worth more. 

Second: To make your employer see that 
you are worth more. 

Third: To have a frank talk with your em- 
ployer. 

The first you can make possible by unre- 
lenting work and an intelligent interest in 
your employer's business; the second in nu- 
merous ways, by tactful suggestion if neces- 
sary; and the third is not so hard after you 
have tried it, for most employers are really 
fair at heart and want to do the right thing. 

Mr. Ernest Hanson, San Antonio, Texas, 
has made his motto, “Work as if the busi- 
ness were your own.” 

I shall try to answer your questions, “Why 
am I not receiving a larger salary?” and “What 
can I do to get an increase in salary?” But 
before doing so, I shall ask you a few ques- 
tions: 

First: Are you really worth more than you 
are receiving? 

Second: Does the business demand an ex- 
pert and high-salaried stenographer? 

Third: Are you receiving less than the 


amount regularly paid stenographers in your 
town? 

The different sections of the country have 
certain scales of salaries and it is hard to raise 
the scale. In some cases the business does not 
require an expert stenographer, and the firm 
is unwilling, therefore, to pay a high salary. 

But if your employer’s business is large and 
requires efficient stenographic service and you 
are receiving less than the regular salary, 
then you must study yourself and see wherein 
you fail. 

The modern business man has a horror of 
“ruts,” and is continually studying ways and 
means to expand and keep just a little ahead 
of the times, and he will appreciate a sugges- 
tion from the humblest employee. Every pro- 
gressive employer considers each employee a 
kind of partner, though necessarily silent. But 
the position of stenographer is by no means 
humble or lowly, for it places the employee 
where he can learn more about the business 
than any one else connected with it. 

The employer expects the stenographer to 
have brains, a conscience and initiative. The 
successful stenographer, the one who stands 
in favor with the employer, and consequently 
in line for promotion, must be able to carry on 
the business if for any reason he should be 
-alled upon to do so, to relieve the employer 
of some of the responsibilities, and do all this 
without having to be told every move he makes. 


The importance of study and reading as 
a means of increasing the employee’s value 
is suggested by Mr. Walter C. Bradford, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

It may be possible that the position is a 
simple one and therefore the employer feels 
that he cannot afford to pay more for this 
particular job. On the other hand, if you 
really think the job is worth more than you 
are getting and you are performing your duties 
in a satisfactory and conscientious manner, I 
would suggest that you put the matter up to 
the “boss” and explain to him that you think 
you are worthy of an increase in salary. It 
may simply be an oversight on his part, or he 
may be waiting for you to ask for it. 

If you are in doubt as to whether you are 
worth more, I would advise you to make every 
effort to become more proficient in your line 
of work. Strive to increase your speed, both 
in shorthand and typewriting; get books from 
the public library and study up on such mat- 
ters as may give you a greater knowledge of 
the business. There are a number of books 
and magazines on office work and modern busi- 
ness methods, and a careful study of these 
will make you more valuable to your employer. 


The inventory plan of Miss Donnie Leh- 
man, Cameron, Missouri, is timely: 

The stenographer must take an inventory 
of himself and try to see himself as his em- 
ployer sees him. Count up the inefficiencies 
and see if they overbalance the efficiencies. If 
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the one weighs heavier than the other, then he 
must “get busy” and see what is wrong. He 
must be sure that he is punctual, confident 
about his employer’s business, never neglects 
a caller nor a message, that his appearance and 
work are neat, that his letters are not fre- 
quently impaired with grammatical and typo- 
graphical mistakes and errors in spelling, that 
he does not often ask for words in dictation 
or, above all, misuse the purpose of a dic- 
tionary. A frequent occurrence of calling for 
uncertain words in dictation tires an employer; 
he thinks he pays his stenographer to take 
down what he says, accurately, regardless of the 
fact that he did not articulate well or had a 
cigar in his mouth. He must work for his em- 
ployer’s interests as earnestly and _ enthusi- 
astically as if he were receiving the income, 
and strive for such a personality that best 
befits the position of a stenographer. 

If the questioner finds that his rating is high 
and that his deserts overbalance the amount of 
his pay, I would advise him to give his em- 
ployer a two weeks’ notice and put a want ad 


in the newspaper. 
oe 


A Filing Problem 

6. I would like to see a discussion on filing 
systems. One department in our office insists 
that the proper way to file letters is to leave 
the original letter and the reply separate and 
file altogether by date—and alphabetically, of 
course—claiming that when a letter is received 
referring to ours of a certain date, it is too 
hard to find it if our copy is attached in front 
of it. My contention is that the reply should 
be attached to the letter it answers, as a letter 
is generally answered within a week or two 
after receipt, and in nine cases out of ten, 
when looking for a letter, the reply also is 
wanted. 

The entire subject of filing is covered 
in an interesting and comprehensive man- 
ner in Office Training for Stenographers. 
The following quotation covers the point 
under discussion and states the fundamental 
principle which is the test of the success 
of any filing system: 

We have now come to a most important and 
interesting feature of the work you will per- 
form as a stenographer—the filing of letters 
and business papers. 

In modern business offices, copies are kept 
of all letters and other business papers. Copies 
of answers to letters are attached to the orig- 
inals and filed together, except where a letter- 
press system is in use. Filing is the system 
of properly classifying these communications 
for ready reference and placing them in suit- 
able receptacles or cases. 

The quick finding of letters or papers is the 
object sought in filing—not necessarily the 
quickest way of filing them. There is nothing 
more annoying during business hours than to 


seek for a letter requiring immediate atten- 
tion—by wire, perhaps—and to have the ste- 
nographer or filing clerk report that it is im- 
possible to find it. Whenever any system of 
filing interferes with quick finding, it is faulty 
and worthless. It is far more important that 
you know how to find a letter required, than 
that you be able to give a description of the 
various methods of filing. “File in haste and 
repent when in a hurry,” is a filing maxim that 
it is well to remember. The filing of a letter for 
ready reference should be a matter of cer- 
tainty, not guesswork. There are just two 
ways of getting that result: First, to use the 
right system; and, second, to make sure that 
you follow the system. 


Miss Pearl Pershing, Derry, Pennsyl- 
vania, describes the filing methods which 
have worked out satisfactorily in her office: 


I find it a much better policy to file the 
incoming letters with copy of reply attached 
and according to date reply is made, as this 
eliminates loss of time in locating either for 
reference. 

Also I find it a good policy to keep all papers 
pertaining to one subject attached in a sort of 
book form. This applies principally to orders, 
inquiries and any correspondence handled by 
subject. That is, I take the first letter and 
its reply and attach all succeeding correspon- 
dence on the same subject, and I file under 
date of origination. In this way I have facts 
from start to finish when question arises. Then, 
too, I find it a great advantage to have a small 
memorandum book and make note of such 
matters as may be considered important, and 
by referring to this book I am enabled to lo- 
cate papers and correspondence much easier 
than by leafing through file after file. 

For three years I have had charge of the 
filing for a manufacturing concern and I have 
followed the method outlined above. I must 
say that I have no trouble locating any papers 
which may be called for, and I consider it 
superior to the method of using separate files 
for incoming and outgoing correspondence. 
This latter plan was the custom prior to my 
taking charge and I have found it very dif- 
ficult to locate back correspondence without 
wasting hours, and I have oftentimes been 
unsuccessful in the end, owing to the fact that 
same was misfiled or put in the wrong file 
in haste. 


The method used by Miss Donnie Leh- 
man in filing correspondence in the legal 
department of a railroad office is also of 
interest in this connection: 

I have used a system of filing in the legal 
department of a railroad office, and it may be 
suggestive for some other line of business. 

All papers and letters concerning a case or 
matter were placed in folders according to 
date, the answers to letters immediately follow- 
ing the letter. On top of the folder was written 
the title, such as Adams—F. G. vs, C. B. & Q.— 
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7/9/14—Jamesport. If suit was instituted in 
another town the name of the town followed 
the place where accident happened. These 
folders were filed alphabetically under the 
towns where injury was received and the towns 
filed alphabetically under our three different 
routes. In looking for the Adams file for a 
letter received October 9th, 1914, and not know- 
ing anything about it, I would look through 
the A file in the different towns under the 
various routes until I found the file. The first 
sheet being dated 7/9, I could soon turn to the 
October communications. More information is 
always given, though, when looking for a file. 
I also made a one-line, alphabetical memoran- 
dum of each case as it was put in the file and 
as the cases were disposed of, I would check 
them off on my list. This was very valuable 
and time-saving information, especially if the 
file happened to be lost and future reference 
was made. 

I find it much more convenient to place the 
carbon of the answer directly behind or under 
the letter received because it is written later 
and thus carries out the date plan, making 
the file in book form and easily referred to. 


Suggestive Programs for a Stenographers’ 
Club 

7. We have organized a stenographers’ class 
which is to meet one evening each week during 
the coming winter. Will your readers give us 
some suggestions about a program for a two- 
hours’ drill. Most of the members of the class 
can do very little outside work. 

With the organization of local Gregg 
Shorthand Associations have come many re- 
quests similar to the above. In the May, 
19138, Gregg Writer a splendid article was 
published on “How to Organize a Short- 
hand Club.” The suggestions given in 
that article are now being carried out in a 
number of clubs in different parts of the 
country. Now the demand for club pro- 
grams is becoming insistent, and we have 
been asked to publish special programs 
which can be used as guides for club work. 
On another page of this issue you will find 
a special prize announcement, as a result 
of which we expect to secure a splendid as- 
sortment of programs of different kinds. 

Several good plans have been suggested 
for two hours’ work, and from an unsigned 
contribution we quote the following: 

In my opinion, the best way to spend those 
two hours would be as follows: 

Spend forty-five minutes in copying short- 
hand notes from plates in the Gregg Writer or 


any of the supplementary shorthand reading 
books published by the Gregg Publishing Com- 


pany. Each member should endeavor to make 
his notes theoretically perfect, of the correct 
size, and above all artistic. As an incentive 
each one should try for an O. G. A. certificate. 

Spend forty-five minutes taking dictation. 
Each member should be required to select an 
article, during the week, from some magazine 
or book, and dictate this in class. Then the 
dictation might be varied by having the first 
one start at a slow speed and going gradually 
higher. In Expert Shorthand Speed Course 
will be found many articles suitable for vocab- 
ulary building. 

Then the last half hour may be profitably 
spent in exchanging ideas. Any time or effort- 
saving way or any little “trick” which has 
helped you in your day’s work may be of use 
to others in the class. Pass it on. Then the 
ideas in the Idea Exchange may be discussed 
and if practical put into use. Office Training 
for Stenographers and Practical Pointers for 
Shorthand Students are two books which are 
also well worth reading and studying. 


Mr. H. E. Kemp,Yeatman High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri, writes: 

At least a part of the program should con- 
sist of reading shorthand notes. This is one 
of the best methods of creating and holding 
the interest of all. If all read in concert part 
of the time, or if one reads and others help 
him out whenever necessary, it will add interest. 

Part of the time should be put in practicing 
special phrases in shorthand. A good text 
on court reporting, as well as the bound vol- 
umes of back numbers of the Gregg Writer, 
will furnish excellent material for this kind of 
work. 

Once in a while a little friendly rivalry in the 
nature of a shorthand contest might be of 
help. A spirit of friendly rivalry will do about 
as much as anything in creating interest and 
insuring satisfactory results. 

All matter written should be read back at 
some time. It may help sometimes to exchange 
note books after writing a “take,” and letting 
the members read one another’s notes. The 
chief benefit to be derived from this would be 
to criticise one another’s notes, and to see 
wherein one is writing differently than another. 


The suggestions sent by Mr. C. V. 
Crumley, Tacoma, Washington, are varied 
and interesting. They furnish a splendid 
basis for working out prize programs: 


In planning a program for the stenographers’ 
class or club, the following suggestions might be 
helpful: Arrange as nearly as possible to have 
each member take some part in the program 
at every meeting, however small that part may 
be. 

An interesting feature would be to institute 
a question box to which each member is re- 
quested to contribute some question, which may 
be answered by a designated person or thrown 
open to general discussion. Another plan would 
be to assign a subject to be discussed by cer- 
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tain members at the following meeting. Still 
another interesting plan is to call upon various 
members for extemporaneous talks on various 
subjects to be selected by the president. 

If the talent of your class will justify it, 
it would possibly not be out of place to ar- 
range for an occasional solo or recitation, more 
as a means of variety than anything else. To 
this might be added once or twice during the 
year a picnic or dance. The various members 
should be invited to bring lists of words with 
them to each meeting, the outlines for which 
have given them trouble. An excellent drill on 
wordsigns is another feature that should prove 
of interest to the club. 


o 


Referred for Answer 


13. I should like to see a general discussion 
of the subject of magazine reading as a source 
of general information and culture. I find that 
I have time for not more than three or four 
monthly magazines in addition to the profes- 
sional magazines on shorthand and business 
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methods. When I go to a big news stand I 
find it difficult to make a selection. Will you 
ask your readers to submit lists of the maga- 
zines which they have found most interesting 
and helpful, with brief comments on the special 
features of each? 

14. When taking dictation I have always 
written proper names in longhand, and when 
referring to them later used the initial letters. 
Should I follow this plan, maintaining the 
motto “safety first,” or will it pay me to ac- 
custom myself to the shorthand outlines? I 
never have to take very fast dictation. 

15. What would be an advisable course for 
a writer of Gregg Shorthand to pursue who 
has had one year’s experience in office work, is 
thoroughly familiar with the Gregg Shorthand 
Manual, and wishes to become a shorthand 
teacher without an expensive preparation for 
the work? 

16. Will you please print brief instructions 
about cleaning a typewriter? If the paper 
slips, is there any simple way of remedying 
the difficulty ? 


oOo 


Teachers’ Certificates 


E are presenting herew‘th the list 
of those to whom we have granted 
our Teachers’ Certificate since 

the last announcement: 
L. Roland Brown, Indianapolis, Ind. 
LeNora Cunningham, Portland, Ore. 
Terese G. Curry, Lowell, Mass. 
E. C. Davis, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Bert W. Harris, La Grande, Ore. 
Claire Johnson, Chicago, III. 
Betty M. Lehman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edna M. Littler, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Margaret Lowerison, Ramona, Okla. 
Sara H. Maier, Enterprise, Kansas. 
Curtis McCombs, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Mrs. Grace Baer Nieman, New York City. 
Sally Parker, Richmond, Va. 
Eva G. Pierce, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Loretta Reilly, West Albany, N. Y. 
Mable E. Roseberry, Osawatomie, Kansas. 
Myrtle Sanders, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lillie Simpson, Chicago, Ill. 
Sidney K. Tjossem, Pasadena, Cal. 
Mary Bernice Vance, Saxtons River, Vt. 
Mrs. A. M. Von Tobel, Pueblo, Colo. 


oO° 
Alienating a Friend 


HE use of the term “friends” for cus- 
tomers or clients is pleasing, and 
sanctioned by ancient usage. But in 

these days of typewriters the term requires 
careful handling, and one Liverpool firm, 


says the Liverpool Daily Post, is mourning 
to-day the loss of a “friend” owing to the 
slightest of slips. There was a small claim 
outstanding between the two firms, and a 
letter was dictated which should have been 
final without being objectionable. Unfor- 
tunately the letter, when typed, was read 
and signed hurriedly, and the recipients re- 
garded as highly offensive the last clause, 
which ran as follows: “In conclusion, we 
may say that we very much regret that 
you have not seen your way to accept our 
offer, which, under the circumstances, we 
feel was fair, and even generous, and, in- 
deed, would not have been made at all had 
you not been such old fiends.” 


oOo 
Five Dollars Easily Earned 


Miss Dora Conescu, New York City, 
writes: 

I wish to thank the Gregg Writer for the 
discussion about writing carbon copies on the 
backs of letters, printed in the Q’s and A’s De- 
partment in the October issue. This discussion 
has earned five dollars for me. 

After reading this article I suggested to 
the secretary of our firm that we try it out in 
the office. He agreed, and after a trial of two 
weeks, I received five dollars for my suggestion. 

This is the easiest way I have ever earned five 
dollars. 

I thank you again most heartily. 
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Some Valuable Don’ts 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Emil M. Winter, 


HE value of having a purpose clear 

in mind and sticking to it in spite 

of discouragements and obstacles, is 
finely illustrated in the career of Mr. 
Emil M. Winter, Official Reporter for the 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. After 
studying shorthand at the Cream City 
Business College, Milwaukee, under the 
direction of Mr. A. E. Rowland, Mr. Win- 
ter determined upon a career as shorthand 
reporter and he set about to acquire the 
necessary skill, in the meantime taking a 
position as a commercial stenog 
rapher. By sticking to his ideal, 
and in the meantime keeping a 
weather eye open for oppor- 
tunity, opportunity finally came. 

His first position as a reporter 
was with the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin and he says 
in preparing for the position that 
“all the experience I had was a 
three-months’ practice drill in 
the courts on my own time, hav- 
ing made up my mind at that Emin M 
time that ‘it was the beginning 
of the end’ and that I would either make 
or break.” 

At the time he was practicing for court 
reporting he says he got his greatest aid 
from reading to increase his working vocab- 
ulary; practicing shorthand penmanship 
from McClure’s excellent work and also 
Mr. Gregg’s book; practicing from the 
Gregg Reporter and the Gregg Writer. He 
also gives credit to the “superb articles in 
the Gregg Writer, Mr. Bottome’s Steno- 
graphic Expert, Mr. SoRelle’s splendid 
work, David Wolfe Brown’s shorthand 
classic, Thorne’s Court Reporting, and Mr. 
Gurtler’s Court Practice.” As to the prin- 
ciples of shorthand, he says that he has 





Official Reporter 


never attempted to improve upon them, but 
has adhered as closely to them as his 
knowledge extended. For the frequently 
recurring phrases in his work he has, like 
all reporters, adopted short cuts. He says, 
however, that his work is so diversified 
that he hardly believes any of his special 
phrases would benefit stenographers in 
other lines. 

Mr. Winter gives us a very interesting 
and instructive account of the work of the 
Railroad Commission. The character of 
his reporting work, he says, is 
so varied because the Commis- 
sion is constantly in touch with 
the great business enterprises, 
and is, in reality, superintending 
and supervising the operations of 
all the railroads and public util- 
ities in the state. 

Some of the important cases 
Mr. Winter has reported are: 
City of Milwaukee vs. Wisconsin 
Telephone Company, City of 
Winter Watertown vs. Watertown Gas 

and Electric Company, City of 
Milwaukee vs. C. & C. W. Ry. Company, 
Wisconsin Pulp & Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association vs. all roads operating in this 
state, or C. M. & St. P. Ry. et al, on gen- 
eral freight rates on pulp and paper. 

We are reproducing a page of Mr. Win- 
ter’s notes with transcript. The shaded 
appearance of certain characters is due to 
the fact that Mr. Winter uses a very fine 
pointed, flexible pen. It will be seen that 
nearly all his downward characters are 
shaded, owing to a tendency on his part to 
apply pressure. 

And words like these which were writ- 
ten to Mr. Gregg are always very gratify- 
ing to us: “I can recall now most vividly 
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Mr. Winter’s Notes 
(For key, see page 289.) 
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the kind and encouraging letters which 
you wrote me way back in 1910 when I 
was kindled with the ambition to become 
a reporter; and I shall always treasure 
those excellent letters. Mr. SoRelle wrote 
me numerous very fine letters urging me 
to stick to the work, and they did me a 
world of good; in fact, all those connected 
with your magnificent institution have 
shown me every courtesy and considera- 
tion, so that I am always glad of the op- 
portunity to reciprocate the favors ex- 
tended to me.” 

We congratulate Mr. Winter on his po- 
sition—a reward, we are sure, for the 
earnest work he has put in in preparation 
for it. His success should be an inspira- 
tion to thousands of others who are strug- 
gling up the ladder of stenographic ef- 
ficiency. 


Transcript of Mr. Winter’s Report- 
ing Notes 

The second benefit to the Omaha company 
is the elimination of the expense of maintain- 
ing a flagman or watchman at both Dewey 
St. crossing and North St. crossing. Now it 
is a fact that there has got to be a flagman 
and watchman maintained at both these cross- 
ings, which would be absolutely eliminated by 
this improvement. 

Third: It would be a benefit to the Omaha 
company in the improvement in service in not 
requiring stops at the crossings which they 
have testified had been made by all trains 
that pass over the crossing, and there would 
be the saving and expense to the railroad com- 
pany of not having to make these stops. I 
think Mr. Tellmer testified that every stop 
costs the railway company money. 


Apathy 


PEAKING of dry subjects this may 
sound like one of them, but it is ex- 
tremely important to occasionally 

consider some of the negative qualities that 
vitally impede our advancement. The in- 
different waste of time and the extravagant 
use of energy are allowed because of the 
presence of a sufficient degree of apathy 
to make us indifferent to progress. The 
condition of mind which will allow you to 
put off that which you should really do, 
something you ought to do for yourself 
or for some one else, is an apathetic con- 
dition. A strong-willed, self-reliant, red- 
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The fourth benefit that the Omaha company 
would receive would be the acquisition of the 
land at Putnam or North St. from the south 
rail of its tracks to the intersection of that 
street with Madison St. The railway company 
owns the land on both sides of the street cov- 
ering that portion of the street, and upon the 
discontinuance of the street it would acquire 
the title to that land. I haven't figured up 
the exact amount of land that would be ac- 
quired, but it would be considerable and would 
somewhat offset the land that the company 
would be required to give up in order to put 
on this improvement. And, so far as the 
Omaha company is concerned, there are no 
disadvantages in this improvement; they are 
all advantages. As to the street railway com- 
pany, they have the advantage and benefit of 
absolute safety. They have also the improve- 
ment of their service in not requiring stops 
and the saving of not having to make stops 
at these crossings. Of course, there is only 
one crossing involved in the street railway com- 
pany. The street railway company also has 
the benefit of the elimination of expense of 
maintaining the flagman and watchman at the 
crossing, and they have the further benefit of 
the development of the north side of an urban 
traffic which they are not able to develop now 
on account of the dangerous crossing; and 
they not only get the advantage and benefit 
of a safe crossing for the development of 
urban traffic, but they get the benefit of what- 
ever advantage there is to interurban traf- 
fic. I take it that the street railway company 
is acting in both capacities as an urban road 
and as an interurban road over this particular 
portion of the city at the present time. We 
have introduced here a copy of the franchise 
by which the street railway has built its tracks 
upon the north side and I think a copy is in 
the hands of the Commission. We contend 
that the building of the street railway within 
the limits of the city of Eau Claire was done 
under that franchise. 


blooded life overcomes every possible ef- 
fect of apathy. 


Observation 


I have noticed students in high schools 
taking such a careless attitude toward 
their near future that I felt like calling 
them to one side and giving them a per- 
sonal talk—a little advice. Indifferent, 
leisure-loving, gleefully careless students 
lack that virile, progressive activity which 
spells success in business. Success is a 
product of the mind. It is a law of na- 
ture that whatever you accomplish you 
must first imagine. Memory is the yes- 
terday, observation is the to-day and 
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Real Estate Testimony—VI 
(For key, see page 291.) 
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imagination the to-morrow of the ultimate- 
ly successful mind. Success is a matter 
of thought. Thoughts are things—con- 
crete, tangible, accumulative. 


The Beginning 


Apathy stifles ambition. Ambition is one 
of the stimulative qualities. If you are 
ambitious, you aid your physical health, 
your digestion, your circulation, your 
mental and physical activity. This, in 
turn, supplies the energy to resolutely at- 
tempt to carry out the figments of your 
imagination. So I say, if you can arouse 
yourself at an early age, say, in school 
or after you have left school, but in any 
event at this time, to the point of realizing 
the possibility of simple, patient develop- 
ment you have accomplished something 
which may, and in all probability will, 
change your entire career. More than a 
mere realization of these things is neces- 
sary but that is the first move. 


Accumulative Possibility 


You ought to realize that success is the 
result of obedience to positive law. The 
more positive laws we obey the more we 
can demand and are entitled to success. 
Assume, for the sake of argument, that 
there are seventy-eight positive qualities 
of mind and body. If you violate thirty- 
nine of these, in other words, have thirty- 
nine negative qualities, how can you ex- 
pect to be more than half a man? No mat- 
ter if you do expect to accomplish a great 
deal you can never do it until you restrict 
the latent pernicious effect of unrestrained 
negative qualities. Will you allow apathy 
to prevent your taking the first step to- 
ward the end that you may develop with- 
out the expenditure of a cent in money 
those simple and effective success quali- 
ties which readily take you out of the ordi- 
nary class of the unskilled. 


Overcoming Apathy 


To overcome sluggish or apathetic ten- 
dencies requires decisive action. To begin 
with it is a matter of will power, the abil- 
ity to make a step out of the ordinary 
when you learn the right thing to do. 
Now, since the festivities of a season which 
affords one the opportunity to relax for 
a time have passed, it is opportune to start 
to attain an improved. attitude of mind 
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toward yourself, your personal qualifica- 
tions and the possibility of development. 
I am coming to believe that the so-called 
natural instincts are those to which we 
give attention in our very earliest years. 
That period, of course, is the time when 
we may develop our faculties with the least 
effort, but it is never too late to make im- 
provement. So why not start now? Why 
not resolve and determine to be a more 
efficient man or woman by the end of this 
present year? You realize now you can't 
afford to .let this apathetic grip obstruct 
your avenues of success. You must act. 
Action and apathy are opposed to each 
other. Make up your mind now to pursue 
a course of action this entire year which 
will result in the development of your in- 
herent powers. You have the ability to 
do it. You have the opportunity to do it. 
The world is here to aid you all it can 
through hardship and encouragement, 
through hope and failure, through joy and 
sorrow to make the most of yourself. You 
must act, decide, or, failing to do so, drift 
into obscurity. Surely you will arouse 
yourself and avoid the awaiting peril. 


Vaz) 


S 


Another Gregg Reporter 


Mr. Marshall M. Jones’ name is the 
latest addition to our list of official re- 
porters. Mr. Jones is Official Court Ste- 


nographer of McCracken Circuit Court, in 
the Second Judicial District of Kentucky, 
with headquarters at Paducah. He is to 
be specially congratulated on the success 
he is meeting in his new work, as he has 
had no previous experience along this line. 


Key to Reporting Plate 


value came up in our conversation in going 
out there. I left him there. I came home 
without him. He might have come home an- 
other way. 

Q. Did you ever have this property for sale 
in your office? A. No, sir. 

Q. Ever try to rent it? A. No, sir. 

Q. For Mr. Evans? A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you acquainted with the property 
when Mr. Lennard owned it? A. I don’t know 
him, never heard of him. 

Q. Were you doing business in your office at 
that time? It was two years ago, three years 
ago. 


A. I think I was. 
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Q. Now, you said on your direct examination 
that you had never bought and sold property 
in Lake View and particularly right in the 
locality there? A. Never bought a piece of 
property, never sold a piece of property. 

Q. In Lake View? A. No, sir. I do plenty 
of business a mile or two this side of it, how- 
ever. 

Q. And you have done business down in 
Irving Park? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Irving Park is an old established residence 
district, isn’t it? A. Well, it is a little better 
neighborhood than Lake View. It is a little 
larger town. 

Q. It is more built up? A. It is more built 
up. It wasn’t, however, when my interests were 
in there. 

Q. Now, when you put a value of twenty-five 
to twenty-eight hundred dollars on that, what 
did you base that opinion on? Your general 
knowledge of real estate? 

A. Well, yes. 


Q. How old is that property? <A. Well, it 
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is old enough so that it is badly in need of 
paint and considerable repairs. 

Q. Your knowledge of real estate, renting, 
and so forth, ought to let you make some 
definite determination of the age; how old do 
you say it is? 

A. My knowledge of real estate would not 
tell me how long a nail has been driven in a 
board. 

Q. I know, but I as a lawyer can tell how 
old that real estate is. 

A. Well, lawyers are a good deal brighter 
than I am. 

Q. No, lawyers are no brighter. 
fix the period? 

A. I should think it had been built twelve 
or fifteen years from the looks of it. 

Q. Is the interior finish all soft pine? A. Oh, 
no. I didn’t say soft pine. I said southern pine. 

Q. I am trying ‘to find out how long the 
house has been built and what is its present 
condition. 

A. It looks as though it has been built twelve 
or fifteen years. 


Can you 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


A Beautiful Day 


The sun comes up red and full behind the 
horizon’s haze. The air is crisp and bracing. 
The sparkle of the dew mixed with a trace 
of frost. Leaves flutter earthward like wounded 
birds, and rustle as little gusts of wind play 
hide and seek among them. The hills are 
purple, the meadows shading from green to 
brown. The maples flame with royal coloring, 
rimmed by the goldenrod. 

Along the country roads creaking wagons 
bear rosy apples to the cider mill. Here and 
there a vineyard is begemmed with pendant 
rubies. In the corners of the rail fence you 
see the elder bushes bending. Pert squirrels 
dart among the trees, or scold when they suspect 
that you are watching. Afar you hear the 
notes of the woodthrush or the whir of a 
pheasant. 

At noon you think of midsummer, but feel 
a difference. Things are riper, richer. There 
is a tang in the air which forbids downright 
laziness; yet you yearn to dally and drink 
of this perfect day its full portion of joy. 
But tasks beckon, and you go to them bravely. 
The work season is at hand. 

It isn’t long before you feel the chill of the 
setting sun. Again the horizon grows hazy, 
then tawny. In the evening at home you 


light the grate fire, the children draw around 
you for stories, some one brings in a plate 
of apples or perchance a pitcher of cider; the 
head of the house lights his faithful pipe and all 
is genuine contentment till the time comes for 
bed.—Business Woman's Magazine. 





Which Way Am I Pulling? 


There are two mighty forces constantly 
waging battle in this world—the one is pulling 
up; the other is pulling down. On the one side 
is love, patience, loyalty, honesty, industry, tem- 
perance, morality, enthusiasm, optimism, pa- 
triotism, tolerance, and charity. On the other 
side is hate, jealousy, intemperance, immoral- 
ity, greed, passion, appetite, distrust, disloyalty, 
pessimism, doubt, idleness, tolerance and self- 
ishness. 

The one dwarfs manhood and womanhood; 
detracts from the sum total of the world’s joy 
and happiness, and adds to its misery. The 
other builds up manhood and womanhood; in- 
culcates faith in our world of business; faith 
in our fellow man; faith in our country. The 
one spreads dissatisfaction, gloom, and dis- 
appointment. The other radiates good cheer, 
gladness, comfort, and sunshine. 

We are all more or less influenced by these 
forces. We are not only influenced by them, 
but through our thoughts, our ideals, and our 
associates one or the other becomes a part of 
us and gains mastery over our actions. Times 
and conditions may change, but these forces 
are always present in some form. It is a never- 
ending battle for supremacy. 

As we yield more readily to the one with 
which we are the most in sympathy, it behooves 
one to be ever on the alert, to think good 
thoughts, to form good habits, to maintain 
high ideals, and to associate with true and 
noble characters, either by direct contact, or 
through the reading of good books. 
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Our every action is an influence for good or 
bad in some other person or persons. No 
matter how unimportant one may seem to be 
in the affairs of the world, nevertheless, he is 
an ideal in the eyes of some one else. Our re- 
sponsibility is great. We cannot shun it. 
What we think, do, and teach to-day deter- 
mines what the next generation will be. The 
result is so vital and so far reaching that it 
is the business of every one to ask himself: 
Which side am I on? Which way am I pulling? 


2] 


Petrograd: The New Name of the Russian 
Capital 

Germany has set the example in changing 
the names of streets, hotels, and restaurants 
because they recall the hated English or Rus- 
sian name. Russia has “gone one better” by 
re-naming a whole city. 

There will be an amazing amount of new 
school books wanted in Europe when this war 
is over, and one of the changes that will be 
most notable will be the name of “Petrograd.” 
It is, of course, merely an alteration of form; 
the name is in reality unchanged. 

Petersburg literally means the “berg” or town 
of Peter, and was so named by Peter the Great, 
its founder. 

In April, 1703, Peter defeated the Swedish 
troops on the Neva, and in June of that year 
he began to build his future capital on the 
swampy, marshy land which he had captured. 
Hitherto Russia had been classed as an Asiatic 
power. Peter built the city in order, as he 
said, to “give her a window into the western 
world.” 

He first laid the foundations of a cathedral to 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and then a fort, which 
he named “Petersburg.” He was ready to bor- 
row from any country, but at that time Ger- 
many was his nearest neighbor, and German 
influences were long predominant in St. Peters- 
burg. 

To this day it is remarked by travelers that 
St. Petersburg and Berlin greatly resemble 
one another. Both are built on level ground 
with wide, regular streets, and both have the 
stiffness and symmetry that suggest a military 
bureaucracy. 

German influence at the Court of the Tsar 
has been strengthened by the inter-marriage 
of the Russian royal house with several Ger- 
man dynasties, and by the incorporation of 
Polish territory, in which many families of 
Prussian origin were settled. 

Now the name which has lasted for more 
than two centuries has been removed. “Petro- 
grad” is really the same word, for “grad” is 
a contraction of the Russian word “gorod,” 
which means town. 

Petrograd is not a pretty name, in fact it 
rather suggests the telegraphic address of a 
new brand of petroleum, but no doubt we shall 
get used to it, and the schoolbooks will in time 
forget “St. Petersburg,” as they have nearly 
forgotten Byzantium, New Britain and New 
Ireland.—From the London Star. 
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Indicting the Bad Taste of To-day 


A self-confessed “man of middle age” 
knows he runs the risk of being called an 
fogy” thinks he ought, nevertheless, to bear 
witness against “the bad taste of to-day.” Mr. 
H. B. Marriott Watson, the well-known English 
novelist, is the person who turns to The Daily 
Mail (London) to relieve his pent-up wrath. 
He is tolerably mild upon current eccentricities 
in painting and music, but when he comes to 
women’s fashions, now erected by some into 
the sphere of the fine arts, he fairly boils over: 

“Every age, one must suppose, suffers from 
the excess of its qualities; and the very wealth 
of material and richness of opportunity given 
to our contemporary life are replete with temp- 
tations to extravagance. There is more ugli- 
ness, more futility, and more nonsense visible 
to-day in the web of our social structure than 
ever our fathers gathered in all their ignorance 
and banality. English painters are painting 
better than in the nineteenth century; no matter 
what professional critics tell you, the work on 
the walls of the Academy this year is of a 
higher average value than ever before—in my 
lifetime, at any rate. But along with this 
progress, this advance of accomplishment, goes 
the most babbling insanity of Futurism, Cubism, 
Symbolism, and possibly other isms I have not 
heard of. 8 

“Similarly in a generation which has recog- 
nized with pride and delight the genius of 
Richard Strauss it seems possible to welcome 
with acclamation also the eccentricities of a 
Schonberg. It appears that musical critics, 
recalling the blunders of their predecessors’ 
judgments on Wagner, are scared to death lest 
they, too, should commit the unpardonable sin 
of overlooking or decrying a new genius. 

But the real point at which modern taste breaks 
down most badly is in feminine fashion. 

“In his heart of hearts every man knows how 
ugly is the ‘mode’ of to-day; and I believe most 
women know it also. Every artistic rule is 
contravened by the abominable confections that 
glare at one crudely from the windows of fash- 
ionable emporiums. Style, shape, decency, all 
are meaningless words in application to these 
dresses. Clothes, so far as woman is con- 
cerned, are calculated to constrict her limbs, 
impede her motion, conceal the beauties of her 
body, emphasize its defects, and violate every 
right canon of decoration and proportion. They 
cut her figure at the wrong place, stuff her 
out where she has least need of bulging, skimp 
her where she is scantiest, and generally make 
a satanic endeavor to turn her into an expensive 
scarecrow. The fashion-plates of to-day! 


Faugh !” 


A Polar Mystery 
Nearly twenty years ago three men set out 
in a balloon on a voyage that was to take 
them over the top of the world and down on 
the other side. Men saw them start, saw 
them soar high in the air and disappear off 
into the north, and, so far as we know, no 
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man ever saw them again. What happened to 
these explorers, no one for years has known, 
for the arctic hides its secrets well. Their 
fate has remained a mystery in spite of oc- 
casional rumors of the finding of their balloon. 
The other day attention was again called to 
Andrée by the report that shreds and frag- 
ments of a large baloon were discovered in a 
forest of eastern Siberia. Even now the north 
mocks those who would know more. Those 
bits of silk and hempen rope may mark the 
end of Andrée’s polar explorations, but even 
so they tell us little. How that end came, after 
what perils and privations had been endured, 
whether or not the goal of the explorers had 
been attained—we will doubtless never know. 
To such a trip as Andrée and his companions 
planned there must be inevitably one of two 
endings, either success and eternal fame, or 
annihilation and obliteration. They must have 
known before they started how greatly the 
chances for failure overbalanced those for suc- 
cess; and yet they started forth, facing that 
unknown, immeasurable fate that is always 
more terrifying than the known. Commenting 
in this vein, the Savannah News says of the 
Andrée expedition: 

“Men who live humdrum lives with never a 
desire for adventures can hardly appreciate the 
spirit that animates the explorer and sends 
him to face cheerfully unknown terrors and 
hardships, and even causes him to risk his life. 
Announcement that the balloon in which Andrée 
sailed has been found serves to call attention 
anew to the considerable body of men who in 
recent years have risked everything merely to 
reach unattained sections of the earth. Peary 
in the arctic, Shackleton, Amundsen and Scott 
in the antarctic, and more recently Roosevelt 
in Brazil, have set records that will be remem- 
bered long after every corner of the earth is 
accurately mapped. 

Glamour surrounds their feats of exploration, 
but the attempted air journey of Andrée and 
his two companions appeals even more strongly 
to the imagination. For years there has been 
no doubt that he is dead, but how he died and 
where and when have been unsolved mysteries. 
For an explorer to strike into uninhabited, 
frozen country, leaving depots of supplies in 
his path and making every necessary arrange- 
ment for his safe return does not indicate that 
he is not a brave man or is unworthy of high 
praise, but his brand of courage is tinged with 
caution. Andrée took a long chance. He be- 
lieved there was a possibility of his floating 
through the air clear over the top of the world, 
but his belief was shared by very few persons, 
and there was no surprise when month after 
month passed with no tidings of him and his 
little party.” 

A few slight traces of the flight were found 
at first. The Seattle Post-Intelligencer men- 
tions these in an appreciation of the party’s 
heroism: 

“The plan to reach the pole by balloon per- 
haps was the most daring of any of the at- 
tempts to attain that little point on the world’s 


map marked 90 degrees north latitude. Pro- 
fessor Andrée hoped to take advantage of 
favorable air-currents and to drift in his bal- 
loon across the pole. He had several buoys 
which he planned to drop overboard, one of 
which was to mark the pole itself. Starting 
from Dane Island north of Spitzbergen, in July, 
1897, he and his companions floated away into 
the north with fair winds and clear skies. Two 
years later a buoy, thrown out eight hours after 
his departure, was found in Norway. In the 
same year the “North Pole Buoy” was picked 
up on an island northeast of Spitzbergen. A 
third buoy was found on the coast of Iceland. 
One message from Andrée was brought back 
a little later by a carrier-pigeon. It contained 
a statement from Andrée that the balloon had 
attained 82 degrees north latitude and was 
drifting eastward.” 

Since then no word has come. Whether the 
“North Pole Buoy” had drifted down from 
some point truly approximating 90 degrees 
north latitude, where it had been let fall, or 
whether it was merely a bit of jetsam from the 
final wreck of the balloon, cannot be told. As 
another writer, in the Philadelphia Press, re- 
marks of Andrée: 

“Since that July in 1897 when he cut loose 
from his moorings on Dane Island, all that he 
hoped to accomplish, and much more, has been 
accomplished. Both poles have been discovered. 
“The unconquered air,” in which he put vain 
trust, has been studied and defied and all but 
subdued to the uses of man. All the heroes 
have been brought home, save one whose resting- 
place is marked by a cairn on the antarctic 
wastes. The trophies are captured, the honors 
assigned. 

“Only Andrée and his two companions, in a 
sense the most daring of all who dared so much, 
lie in some unmarked spot under the northern 
aurora, sharing the fate of those who march 
too far in advance of their fellow men.”—The 
Literary Digest. 
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A Conundrum 


FEW years ago the editor attended 
a banquet of the Liverpool Gregg 
Shorthand Association. The Asso- 
ciation had a Greggite song which began: 
What shorthand symbol is so fine 
As John R. Gregg’s elliptic sign? 
Oh, may its curves and dainty blends 
Be ever at our fingers’ ends. 

After the song was finished, the presi- 
dent suddenly turned to us and said that 
he had a conundrum which he wished to 
propound to us. He then asked: “Why is 
Gregg Shorthand like a kiss?” 

We struggled with it for a few minutes, 
and then the president gave the answer: 
“Because it is a lip-tickle (elliptical). 

Can you beat it! 
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